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THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 

Amone the many public men who have achieved notoriety by 
their unenviable peculiarities of character and conduet, Dr. Don 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, the titular President of the miscalled 
republic of Paraguay, deserves a prominent place. If bis history is 
ever written in detail it will show him to be foremost among those 
unscrupulous tyrants who have gained power by dishonest and dis- 
honorable means, and who have kept possession of it by outrage 
and oppression. As he has recently been brought somewhat into 
notice by his unjustifiable proceedings towards 
the United States Government and citizens, we 
have been at some pains to present our readers 
with a reliable portrait of his bulky person, 
and furnish them with an epitome of his 
vareer. 

Dr. Lopez, though he wears a gorgeous uni- 
form, is a civilian—a docter of laws. The 
dress he is bere represented in is the same that 
he wore when, recently, he gave such offence 
to Mr. Christie, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister to Paraguay. The cocked-up hat 
Lopez claims to be equivalent to her Majesty’s 
crown. He is a man of about sixty years of 
age. In person he is short, extremely corpu- 
lent and unwieldy. In character he is false, 
vain, proud, licentious, grasping, avaricious, 
tyrannical, obstinate and cowardly to an 
eminent degree. He is by no means an illi- 
terate man, but has a smattering of several 
languages besides the Guarani Indian, which 
is his native dialect. He is one of the most 
wily and unscrupulous of living Spanish 
diplomatists. He is an astounding braggart, a 
notorious fibber, and a perfect adept in the use 
of language, according to Talleyrand’s recipe. 
His licentiousness has brought ruin to many 
a poor girl in Paraguay, and in this par- 
ticular his sons are zealous imitators of their 
father. His vanity betrays itself in bis dress. 
His tyranny tolerates no authority but his 
own. His avarice allows no wealth but that 
which flows into his coffers. His obstinacy 
never yields to argument, and his cowardice 
always submits to a show of force. He ob- 
tained his power by a conspiracy with the 
general of Francia’s troops, and the ser- 
geant who acted as confidential body servant 
to the famous dictator. The trio did not wait 
until Francia was dead before maturing their 
plans, and some say that poison hastened the 
old tyrant’s death. Of course Lopez cheated 
both the general and the sergeant, and since 
1840 has reigned sole master of Paraguay— 
sole disposer of the fate of its inhabitants— 
sole beneficiary of all its great wealth. 


The three principal products of Paraguay 
that enter into commerce are yerba, tobacco 
and lumber. All are now the monopolies of 
the State. Previous to 1852 but little foreign 
commerce was done by Lopez, for Rosas, the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, blockaded the 
mouth of the river, and forbid intercourse with 
the upper waters. In 1852, however, Rosas 
was overthrown at the battle of Monte 
Caseros, and the navigation of the river was 
declared free to all the world. Lopez was not 
slow to profit by the victory of the allies, to 
which he had not contributed, and under the 
name of “ The State” he has, ever since 1852, 
employed in foreign commerce, for his indivi- 
dual benefit, the resources which, during the 
previous twelve years, he had wrung from his 
people in the name of the State. Tithes, which 
are paid to the State, not the Church, forced 
contributions, forced labor, stamped \paper, 
vnd a variety of minor exactions, added to the 
large stores of wealth left by Francia, the re- 
sult of forty years of robbery, enabled Lopez 
to accumulate quite a handsome capital by 
the time Rosas was dethroned, and the coun- 
try thrown open to foreigncommerce. Heavy 
export and import duties, imposed on those 
who compete with the State, for the foreign 
commerce of the republic, added to all the 
other taxes, and tne monopoly of the yerba, 
tobacco and lumber trade, keep the family 





coffers full to overflowing. And in the name of the State, everything 
worth possessing in Paraguay is monopolized by the President and 
his immediate family. 

It is urged by Lopez’ apologists that his country has advanced 
considerably under his rule ; that the commerce of Paraguay, which 
was at zero in 1852, now gives employment to more than fifty vessels ; 
that where ten years ago a steamer had never been seen, a small 
fleet of steam vessels now constantly trade ; that new buildings have 
been erected in the capital, forts built, and that a railroad has 
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been imported by Lopez. Itisalltrue. But itis also true that the 
commerce of Paraguay, excepting the small portion given as a 
sop—under the drawback of heavy duties—to foreigners, is in the 
hands of the State. The State is the President. The President 
is Lopez. The State owns all the steamers regularly plying be- 
tween Assuncion and Buenos Ayres; with these steamers carry- 
ing State goods duty free, foreign merchants must compete in sailing 
vessels. The State owns two-thirds of the landed estates, one-half 
the buildings in the country, including all the largest and most 
valuable. The State owns nearly all the slaves 
in the republic. The State owns the iron 
foundries and the ship yards, and the labor in 
the State establishments is performed by 
criminals, and by persons who are forced to 
give their own time and that of their cattle 
to the Government, without remuneration, 
whenever called upon. The State owns the 
railroad, which, when built, will be used to 
bring State tobacco from Villa Rica to the 
State steamers at Assuncion. The President’s 
eldest putative son, Pancho, is general of the 
army, his late commercial traveller in Europe, 
and the plenipotentiary appointed to make 
treaties, under his father’s dictation, with 
diplomatists who come to Assuncion. The 
President’s brother is the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, and through him the President governs 
the church ; the Bishop is as meek as a lamb, 
and sets a wholesome example of submission 
to the civil authorities. The President is his 
Pope. The President’s second son is Don 
Venancio, Colonel Major of the army; his 
third son, Don Benigno, having just returned 
from a visit to Rio de Janeiro, where he 
played the part of Minister Plenipotentiary 
near the Imperial Government. The Presi- 
dent’s wife, by means of numerous small! 
shops, nearly monopolizes the retail business 
of the land, as her liege] does the wholesale ; 
and the country has advanced just in pro- 
portion as Lopez and his family have found 
themselves able to extend their business, and 
no more. While he reigns thus and fattens off 
the labors of the people, two hundred Para. 
guayans, who comprised all the wealth and 
all the worth in the country when Lopez 
assumed power eighteen years ago, are now 
living in exile in Buenos Ayres, and denied 
by him even the right to call themselves 
children of their najjve country. There re- 
mains in Paraguay hardly one native born 
citizen who can lay any pretensions to intel- 
lectual supremacy or personal wealth. The 
few whom Francia left alive, Lopez has forced 
to leave the country ; and he now brands them 
as traitors, and gratifies his malice by perse- 
cuting all of their friends and relatives, to 
the remotest degree, whom he can find in his 
power. 

Lopez has been in hot water with everybody 
ever since he came into power. He has for 
seventeen years had differences with Brazil, 
which twice came to the verge of fighting, and 
his present peace with the empire is a hollow 
one, which will only last until he can find a 
comparatively safe opportunity to break it. 
He has had quarrels with Rosas, Urquiza, 
Buenos Ayres, France and the United States, 
and within a few months he has given mortal 
offence to England. All his disputes have 
been settled, when he has been brought to 
the fighting point, by submission on his part. 
His disputes with Buenos Ayres, England and 
the United States are still outstanding. 








Norra Carotmwa Gotp.—The Richmond 
Whig says: “ We were shown the other day 
a@ specimen of North Carolina gold, weighing 
ten and a haif ounces, and almost perfectly 
pure. It was taken from the mines belonging 
to Mr. Christian, in Montgomery county, and 
is certainly the handsomest specimen we have 
ever seen. Mr. Christian has taken out thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of the ore in the 
course of three months, and at a cost of only 
a few hundred dollars. His mines are believed 
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to be almost inexhaustible. They were discovered in August last; 
and he has just been offered for them, in New York, three thousand ’ 
dollars, which he refused to take. 








BEAUTY AND DISDAIN. 


Way, unrelenting Beauty, why 
Is thy cheek so heavenly fair? 
What makes that lustre in thine eye, 
Be there no compassion there? 


Wherefore did Nature, kind, impart 
To a maid whom nought can move, 
Nor pity nor a constant heart, 
Such provceatives of love? | 





When she endowed thee with all grace, 
Was’t remarkably to show 

The poverty of loveliness 
*Less the heart be lovely too? 


Now that I know thee, cruel maid, 
Back my doting heart shall come ; 

He that by one is twice betrayed, 
Hath once himself to blame ! 


Go : from thy bonds my soul is free, 
I have won my heart again; 

An1, if all women are like thee, 
With myself it shall remain. 


Go, thon false fair one! yet the cause 
Of this wise belief in me! 

Beauty, whose pride no pity thaws, 
Is but a lovely lie! 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressionel Summary. 


Senate.—Drc. 20.—The Senate resumed the consideration of the Pacific 
Railroad bill. The cebate turned upon a motion of Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, 
that the iron to be used in the construction of the read be of American manu- 
facture. This proposition was pretty freely discussed, and was finally adopted 
by @ vote of twenty-five yeas to twenty-three nays. Messrs. Rice, of Minne- 
sota, and Wilson, of Massachusetts, each presented substitutes to the bill un- 
der consideration. A bill providing for the organization of the Territory of 
Dacotah was presented by Mr Rice, read twice, and referred to the appropriate 
committee. Mr. Crittenden gave notice that he should call up the French 
Spoliation bill. 

Dec. 21 —The bill making appropriation for the improvement of the St. 
Clair Flats, in Michigan, was passed; ayes 29, noes 22. The Pacific Railroad 
bill then came up, and Mr. Seward made a long speech in its favor. He ex 
presses himself as preferring the route which would be a continuation of the 
road traveled by the great north-western emigration, and would have the road 
built as a military, postal, national highway, with the money and credit of the 
Government, surrendering the lands along the route to actual settlers, free of 
cost; but he had concurred in presenting the bill now before the Senate be- 
cause it was the only alternative. Mr. Ward, of Texas, made a speech in 
favor of the Texas route, when the debate was postponed until to-day. Mr. 
Seward offerel a resolution, which was lost, directing the Judiciary Committee 
to report whether further legislation is necessary to stop the Slave-trade. Let- 
ters between the President of Nicaragua and Commodore Paulding, if any such 
were in the Navy Department, were called for by resolution. The Secretary of 
War was requested to inform the Senate if any land in New York Harbor can 
be had for revenue purpose. The Secretary of War was also asked for informa- 
tion respecting the rights of British subjects in Oregon. Part of the correspond- 
ence of Robert McLean and Dr. Parker, Ex-Ministers to China, was sent in by 
the President. It was voted to advance Hiram Powers $2,500 for statuary, It 
was announced that the new Senate Chamber would be ready on the 4th of 
January. 

Dro. 22.—In the Senate, quite a number of petitions in favor of a protective 
Tariff were presented and referred. A bill was introduced authorizing the re- 
moval of the revenue offices located at the New York Quarantine station. A 
resolution was adopted calling on the S'ate Department for all the correspond- 
ence relating to the suspension of diplomatic intercourse between Mexico and 
the United States. The Postmaster-General was instructed to report what 
changes in the postal laws are necessary to render the Post Office Department 
self-supporting. A joint resolution, authorizing certain naval officers to re- 
ceive complimentary testimonials from the British Government, was adopted. 
A bill was introduced appropriating a million acres of land for the support of 
free schools in the District of Columbia. In executive session, the naval ap- 
pointments, sent in the day previous, were all confirmed. 


House of Representatives.—Drc. 17 —There was along discussion on 
the bill to provide for the examination and payment of the claims of the citi- 
zens of Georgia and Alabama, on account of losses sustained by the depreda 
tions of the Creek Indians, involving ebouta million and a quarter of dollars. 
Mr. Shorter (Ala.) made a speech in favor of the bill. Mr. Washburne (Wis.) 
replied, making a remark not ccmplimentary to the bravery of the citizens of 
Alabama and Georgia, who fled in fear from the Indians. Mr. Shorter charac- 
terized that assertion as false and slanderous. Mr. Washburne replied that 
the gentleman was very brave, as he had illustrated here to-day. The Chair- 
man — Sherman, of Ohio), promptly called to orcer. After further debate 
the House adjourned till Monday. : 

Dxc. 20.—Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, gave not‘ce of a bill involving a re- 
vision of the Tariff, and a resolution calling for information relative to our 
trade with England and France was adopted. The bill granting pensions to 
the soldiers of the war of 1812 was discussed, but without eliciting anything 
either novel or interesting. The Committee of Ways and Means were instruct- 
ed to inquire as to the expediency of reporting a bill makivg an appropriation 
for taking the next census. Both Houses agreed to adjourn from Thursday 
next till the 4th of January, in order to efford members an opportunity to 
spend the Christmas holidays at home. 

Dec. 21.—In the House, the Army and the Consular and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation bills were reported from the Committee of Ways and Means. A bill 
to organize a Territorial Government for Dacotah was introduced by Mr. 
Kavanagh, of Minnesota. The bill grantirg pensions to the soldiers of the 
war of 1812 was then considered in Committee of the Whole, and after some 
debate, and the rejection of various amendments, it was voted, by six majori- 
ty, to strike out the enacting clause, the effect being to bring the bill again 
into the House, where the ygte to strike out was not sustained. A substitute 
— by ~ Savage, of Tennessee, was then adopted, it having been pre: 
viously agreed upon in caucus; and pending the questio: i 
the ie adjourned. ‘ . . . —— 

Dec. 22.—In the House, the bill granting pensions to the soldiers of the war 
of 1812 was parsed, by a vote of 180 to 73. The bill appropriating $852,000 
for invalid and other pensioners, and the bill appropriating $181,000 for the 
support of the Military Academy, were also passed. A series of resolutions 
referring various portions of the President’s amnual Message to appropriate 
standing committees, were offered, and in Committee of the Whole the topics 
of the Message were discussed. Mr. George Taylor delivered a speech support- 
ing the foreign policy of the Administration, and especially with reference to 
the complicated state of our relations with Central America. Mr. Davis, of 
Mississippi, asked leave to offer a resolution directing the Committee on For- 
e'gn Affairs to report a bill authorizing the President to take possession of 
Cuba. The House however, refused to entertain the proposition, 





It yet Lives.—The Atlantic Cab’e is still alive, spasmodically, it is true 
not intelligibly. Last Saturday week it faintly gurgled “Henley,” and then 
relapsed i1to its silent convulsions. It says, ‘I’m not dead, but I’m speech- 
less.” Ripley thinks that the electric currents now so distinctly apparent are 
nothing but the echo of its lightning, while Dana is about publishing a thick 
volume, proving beyend a doubt that the electric current now so freely passing 
to the Newfoundland end is caused by the gathering of electrical eels around 
the wire—hence its name, celestric cable. 


An Ancient Custom.—A gay Lothario was recently treated to a coat of 
an ancient make, some days since, in Tennessee. The use of tar and feathers 
in the punishment of crime is of great antiquity. Richard 1, in his voyage to 
the Holy Land, ordained thus: ‘If any one is convicted of theft let his head 
be shaved, like Champiou’s; let melted pitch be poured upon it and feathers 
shaken over it, that he may be known; and let him be put ashore at tle first 
land to which the ship approaches.” 


Love’s Treachery.—The fair ones of Syracuse do not seem to be disposed 
to stand any nonsense. The Syracuse S/andard says: 

“We hear the particulars of a breach of promise case that will probabl | 
create some interest in our city. The young lsdy is the daughter of a well 
known and respected citizen, and is both pretty and accomplished. Some time 
since, while on a visit to New York, sue becaiwe acquainted with a young gen- 
tlemap of considerable property and a fair share of intelligence. A mutual 
affection sprung up between them, and the New York gentleman made several 
visits to Syracuse to see the lady. The parents of the young lady approved of 
the match, and in due time the wedding day was fixed to take place afew days 
tince. Before the time fixed for the weddi: g had arrived the New Yorker came 
to Syracuse to visit his betrothed, and desired a postponement of the mar- 
riage; but the lady, with the assent of her parents, refused to be trifled with, 
and insisted that the wedding should take place at the time fixed upon. The 
young gentleman departed, and at the time set for the wedding the bride was | 
ready, but the bridegroom did not appear. We do not learn what reasons are | 
given , a. gentleman for his neglect to perform his promise, but we under- 
stand that legul proceedings have been commenced against him.”’ 





A Desperate Conflict.—The Fayetteville (Tenn.) Observer, of the 2d | 
ast., contains the particulars of a most desperate rencounter in that (Lincoln) 


| who lives about two miles from 


| Sheriff Alexander, in his line of duty, vi 


| is believed to embody the main facts in the case 


tion- house, and previous to her arrival at the ferry. 


county, which resulted in the wounding of three men, and probably the death 
of one ofthem. The ~~ 

“ At the last July term of the Circuit Court, we are told, Mr. Joseph Radican, 
Mulberry village, was tried for shooting a mule, 

id the costs of Court. Accordiogly 
ited Mr. Radican’s ng bee a 

urposing to levy ap execution on sufficient property to satisfy the debt. r. 
Radican a him at the fence, avd threatened to kill him if he entered the 
enclosure. Sheriff Alexander then returned to town, summoned a posse of 
men, and on Tuesday went up again. Mr. Radican again forbade an entrance, 
and as the officers commenced letting down the fence for the purpose of passing 
in he fired upon them with a rifle and a revolver, wounding Mr. Alexander in 
both arms, anda ball passing entirely through one wrist and lodging in the 
cther arm, where it now is. Deputy Sheriff George was also slightly wounded 
in the hand, The fire was returned, and Mr. Radican, we are told, was shot in 
three places—in the mouth, the ball coming out at the angle of the jaw; in the 
back, and in the knee. About twenty shots were fireainall. We have thus 
given the particulars, as they are current in town, of this sad affair. Many 
vague reports are circulsting with reference to the difficulty, but the foregoing 
We are informed that Mr. 
Radican cannot possibly recover, even if he be not dead already.” 


A New York Hero.—The New York correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier relates the following biography of an omnibus driver, whose acquaint- 
ance he made during a night ride on one of the lines in New York: ; 

“ Talking as two people will naturally do when journeying together, it was 
impossible not to notice that the driver of the car bad seen better days, and 
had pursued very different avocations. The comet was blazing awey in the 
western sky. This furnished a topic for conversation. Instead of trying to 
illuminate the driver on the causes, conditions and theories of these curious 
celestial visitors, I now iearned that he knew more about them thanIdid. He 
went beyond this topic, and began to discourse meteorology, astronomy 
generally, mathematics, &c. His wonderful learning, the extent and thorough- 
ness of his reading, almost bewildered me. But my surprise could not be 
imagined when, in illustration of some thought, this driver of an avenue car 
quoted a line from Virgil. Horace, too, afterwards furnished one or two 
sententious sayings to this educated driver. ; 

‘It was a natural desire, but very delicate matter, to learn the history of 
such a person. Slowly and timidly the facts came out. He had been in better 
circumstances. Though never a student at any college, he had used every 
advantage that offered, and grasped at the fruits of knowledge wherever they 
hung in the garden of his experience. At first, in mercantile business, he was 
swindled by a partner, and left almost without a penny. He made another 
effort, and went on swimmingly fora while. In his hour of sunshine he got 
married. The crisis of jast fall came, and again everything was swept away; 
and instead of standing alone upon the desolate shore of life he had another to 
look after and care for, even more helpless than himself. The thought of bis 
wife being reduced to penury and misery buoyed him up to do anything to 
spare her these inflictions. 

‘‘ There were several kinds of employment at which he could make a small 
pittance, though many of them were precarious. Asa driver on a public car 
he was sure of $1 60 a day, though the business was laborious, and to him 
almost degrading. But even these objections had no terrors for him when he 
thought of her whom he had pledged to protect. And every day, from eleven 
o’clock in the morning till twelve o’clock at night, this accomplished driver is 
making his trips up and down the Sixth avenue, taking in his five cent fares 
with the equanimity of a philosopher. I wonder if the persons who travel with 
him ever imagine that the driver could instruct them in the classics, or unfold 
to them his wonderful stores of knowledge? This is no romance. The facts 
were derived from the driver himself, and it is another instance of what a man 
could do, however low he may have got down in the world, if he only makes up 
his mind to conquer or die.”’ 

The American Union Fair.—On the 21st this new institution for pub- 
lic favor inaugurated its existence by a public reception in the handsome buiid- 
ing thus dedicated to Industry. The building is five stories high, and as yet, 
only three floors are occupied, though all are engaged and will be filled. In 
the basement are agricultural imp!«ments and machinery. On the first floor 
are models of vessels and machines, aquaria, New Orleans mops, and many 
household articles. On the third floor will be a salesroom, where all fancy 
and useful articles may ke purchased of the makers. The fourth floor will be 
devoted to pictures and artistic productions, and on the fifth floor will be three 
first-class panoramas. 

The exhibition is scarcely yet begun, but it contains some very pretty models 
of machines, snow excavators, and the like; unnecessarily large lots of yeast 
powders, fancy soaps, tin-lined pots, hardware and elderberry juice, and some 
objects of curious interest. Among the latter area variety of articles deposited 
by Mrs. Mount, a public-spirited lady, who lost $3,000 by the burning of the 
Crystal Palace, and who now exhibits a l’nen altar apron, perhaps hundreds of 
years old, of singulasly beautiful and laborious finish. It was taken by the 
insurgents of 1848, from a church at Palermo, in Sicily. A silken Mexican 
blanket, several pretty sculptures, and quite a number of otherarticles. The 
necdlework deposited by a Miss Ties is also well worthy of attention. 

The opening exercises were a well written address by Dr. Jones of the Scien- 
tific American, in laudation of the inventive principles sketching the progress 
ot improvement, and stimulating the enthusiasm of the members of the Union 
by reference to Tubal Cain, and a long list of his professional desceudants. 
The address was followed by the reading of a poem on Labor, by Mr. Eaton. 
Mr. Riker, the president of the Union, made a few apologetic and explanatory 
remarks. ‘The whole was enlivened by music from a fine band, and by the ap- 
plause of the audience, which, in consequence of the rainy weather, was not 
large. 

A Just Observation. —In the Senate on the 11th, Seward said: ‘‘ The 
descendants cf the Dutch colonists of New York keep for ever bright the mem- 
ories of their fatherland. When, however, he travelled in Holland, he couli 
hardly find there one lingering tradition of the settlement of New Netherlands. 
It is always so. The affection of the emigrant for his native country is ever 
stronger than the sympathies of that country for its exiles. The Xenators 
from California, as yet only representatives here of society on the Pacific coast, 
are committed to this great measure, and earnest in its support. So he hoped 
that if his arguments in response to them seemed addressed to the Senators 
from the Atlantic States, they would do him the justice to reflect that it is only 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains that the snow and ice of indifference and 
prejudice resist conviction.’’ 


The Mount Vernen Ball.—The unpropitious weather evidently affected 
the atten ‘ance at the ball for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Fund, 
which came off on the :1st, at the Academy of Music. The profits, conse- 
quently, will scarcely be as large as expected. There was, bowever, a large 
representation of the beauty and fashion of the city, and when the dance com- 
men-ed there were present probably from twelve to fifteen hundred ladies and 
gentlemen. Everything was admirably arranged, and exceedingly well coa- 
d een and Jacking the crowd which was anticipated, all passed off in splendid 
style. 


and up to the first of this week had not 


Love Powder,.—Last week Dr. Hankinson was arrested in New York. 
He has been engaged in humbugging the dear people. As a specimen of the 
contents of the silly book for which Hankinson is alleged to have received so 
many remittances, we append the following recipe for love powders: 

R. The bair of a young virgin, calcined..........eeeceeeee+3 OZ 





The down of a youth’s chin (ibid).............- coccce ok OF. 
BP IOC CREB cc cc ccccecccedeecescoccccoccccccceccsss Gh 
MNNINOW os 0000 cccese cosseeesscocesncscecessceel Me 
The sting of queen beeS.....ccccccccccccccccscccssecek BCs 
CROP 0060 000050000 00000000 ccccccecccccscsvccececes® OM 
PD I i 0:65: 0066. 0650500000 5085.00000000s0ce00ccenecees 
Mix. 
Another is as follows: These are French love powders. 

Be QUOD FO8GBie ccc ccccccccccsccoes sevve Coe ccccccccce o+oe10 gr. 
Loadstone (pul.)......sccescsesssceseees ecccccccccceed OF 
SRRGRED POTN OE Bice sc cccccvcccces cccccccsccccocesess GB 
GN SOs 005 0056:00:60000000066000060000 00000006 2 oz. 


A single grain of this is represented as haviog a most astovishing effect. 

In regard to household matters, the same valuable work, under the head of 
“To make twenty-five yards of superior oil-cloth for$1.’’ ‘Cut one yard into 
twenty-five strips.”” This catch is about par with the quack recipes. 


Matsell Again.—The case of Mr. Vatsell is thus explained by the friends 
of the Commissioners. At the examination of Mr. Embree, Chief Clerk of the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioners, before the Superior Court, Menday after- 
noon, in the matter of the thirteen Metropolitan policemen against Fernando 
Wood, it transpired that no record of judgment io the trial and dismissal of 
George W. Matsell from the office of Deputy Superintendent, was on file in his 
office. The facts are these: On the 14th May, 1857, General Tallmadge directed 
Mr. Matsell to detail five men to quarantine. Mr. Matsell refused to obey him 
or the Commissioners. He was accordingly cited to answer, and refused to 
obey. He was accordingly dismissed. On the 21st of May, the Superintendent 
received a notice from the Chief Clerk, stating that Mr. Matsell bad been dis- 
missed from office, and requiring him to notify the Inspectors of the precincts, 
and cause them to give notice of that fact tothe men undertheir charge. This 
was done accordingly. The record was probbly abstracted from the file of the 
Police Commissioner’s office, but the legality of Mr. Matsell’s dismissal is not 
thereby affected. 


The Jersey Ferry Outrage.—There appeared in all the daily papers 
last week, a most heartrending account of violence and wrong inflicted upon 
@ young woman who was found by ene of the employés of the Harpers’ estab- 
lishment, early in the morning lying insensible near the Jersey street ferry, 
Jersey City. ihe facts are these : On Wednerday evening last, officer Ward, of 
Jersey City, found a girl, who gave the name of Ann Greeley, in the street in- 
quiring for lodgings. He took her to the station-house, where she remained 
over night, and iu the morning was discharged with the ober lodgers. While 
in the station-house she exhibited symptoms of mental aberration, but not to 
such a degree as to induce the officer in charge to detain her. On Thursday 
morning she was found in Prospect street, between Ray end Mcrgan «tree's, 
by a git! in the employ of R. B. Earle & Co., of Jersey City. The girl was ery- 
ing, and said she had been looking for the ferry, but was uoable to find it. The 
girl Catharine conducted Ann to the ferry ana afterwards to the house of her 
sister in Pearl street, New York, and left her. From thence Ann was taken to 
the New York Hospital. If she had been misused it was after leaving the sta- 
It is subsequently stated 
that the supposed outrage was wholly an hallucination of the mind. 

The Ranney Collection.—The sale of the pictures of this collection 
have netted above ten thousand dollars, besides what was made by the exhi- 


bition of them. This is intended to form a fund for the widow and children of 
the deceased artist. Some of the pictures fetched high prices. A landsca) 
by Ranney, in the possession of Dr. Loreczo Elder, of New Jersey, the well- 
known physician, was much admired. Charles Elliott’s contribution of the 
Dutch Trumpeter was warmly contested by several of that great artist’s 
admirers. 


Hoboken—its Chureh.—Judge Whiting, in his City Gazette, speaking 
of the psalmody of the Methodist Church, observes that ‘groans and tears 
and penitential sighs, are heavenly safety-valves.”” To which an editor, who has 
pretty well earned the soubriquet of Pecksniff, replies, “‘ that such expressions 
are cogent scoffs at the plain and unpretendng piety of the congregation.” 
The Judge in answer says, “‘ bad Mr. Pecksniff read the sweet singer of Israel, 
or the great apostle of the Gentiles, he would have admired the conceit for its 
appositeness, if not for its felicity.’? We advise the Judge not to cast his pearls 
before—the aborigines of Hoboken 


The Alleged Polsoning Case.—Our readers will, no doubt, remember 
the case of Stephens, who was accused of poizoning his wife. It appears 
that the grand jury have found a bill against him. The Tribune says that 
the innocent criminal is puzzled at Dr. Doremus finding arsenic in the body. 
Let us hope this wonder is unfeigned. There is, however, no doubt that the 
analysis of the chemists appointed to test the milk in the late investigation, 
has done more to shake the force of scientific evidence than the chemical fac- 
ulty is aware of. There was an evident desire to throw the veil of mystery on 
the whole affair, utterly irreconcileable with the reputation of the chemists 
employed. Alderman Tucker’s grammar was so much shaken by it, that he 
now hardly knows a V froma W. There seems to be a fatality in the inquests 
hel’ by our worthy friend Connery—Burdell, Vincent, Cancemi, and Stephens, 
to wit. 

An Impudent Dog.—The editor of the Herald is worthy a cage in Bar- 
num’s. We give this extract as his credentials for that distinguished position: 
‘¢ We are authorized to state that the story about the yacht Wanderer bring- 
ing three hundred slaves to this country is simply ridiculous, from the fact 
that she could not possibly accommodate more than half that number. The 
truth of the matter, as we are informed, is, that she had on board but eighty 
negroes, who were selected on uccount of their health, vigor, size and streugth; 
that they were treated with the utmost care on the voyage, and finally landed 
in good ‘condition at some point between Florida and Georgia, where they 
readily brought seven bundred dollars each—making an aggregate of fi'ty-six 
thousand dollars. It will be seen, on reference to our letter from the coast of 
Africa, that the Wanderer was up the Congo river in October last.’’ 


The Benicia Boy.—The Philadelphia Press takes as much interest in the 
fistic art as the New York Clipper. One of its editors is the hero of a pugilistic 
encounter with a celebrated author whose recent conversion to Quietism is so 
great a marvel. We copy Dr. S. Mackenzie’s graphic account of ‘‘ one, two, 
three and peeper.’’ A very large crowd of sympathetic pugilists met last even- 
ing at Franklin Hall, to condole with Mr. Heenan, the defeated aspirant for the 
championship of America, including Mexico and the British possessions. The 
audience was about four times as large as that which greeted the victorious 
Morrissey on his visit a few weeks since, and was en‘husiastic within all rea- 
sonable bounds. On the score of respectability the comparison would be very 
favorable for the Be*icia Boy, but we will not be invidious. There were seven 
or eight set-tos, some of them very spirited indeed, between sundry bruisers of 
local and national notoriety. We have not space to particularise the various 
points that were mee and lustily cheered. Heenan and his two seconds, Aaron 
Jones and Johnny Mackey, were the heroes of the night, as may be imagined. 
Johnny Mackey bad combats with two individuals—one Prendergast of New 
York city, and Kay wood of Philadelphia—both of whom he discomfited to the 
great delight of the auditory. Mackey was very nimble in his movements and 
tricky, giving thumps with much skill and avidity, and evading every attempt 
to clinch or tumble him. Another superannuated pugilist, who announced 
himself as ‘‘ Old Bill Tovy,’’ and made a little speech about a benefit of his own 
which he had in conte-.plation, had a set-to with a stout young min named 
Keywood. Old Bill created a great deal of merriment with his drolleries, and 
was as active in his movements as if his years were sixteen instead of sixty. 
His age told on him unmist«kably, however, and the years of his pugilistic use- 
fulness are evidently numbered. The last combat was between Heenan and 
Aaron Jones, his English trainer. They were received with any quantity of 
cheers and shouts and stamps. Aaron made a iittle speech before c-mmencing 
—giving thanks and so forth—which was marked with a very stroag ‘‘ Heng- 
lish haecent.’? Heenan is a rather tall, slim made man, with a dark moustache 
and a very plea-ant address. His features are not so hard or so sharp as Mor- 
rissey’s, nor was his smile so grim and fierce. He evidently has not the powers 
of endurance which Morrissey possesses, but was very active and precise in his 
hits, fencing with a good degree of science. Jones was much shorter and much 
stouter, but plied his muscles with much vigor and skill. They fought about 
five minutes, and when the curtain fell they were called out again. The call 
was obeyed after some litile delay, when Heenan and his friend appeared. The 
crowd gave three boisterous cheers for John C. Heenan, and repeated the com- 
pliment to Aaron Jones. Heenan made a very brief speech, thanking his 
friends, and saying how much he had endeavored to please them, whereupon 
he re:ired with a very graceful bow, and the audience separated in great spirits. 


Galway Steamers.—Letters inform us that the company have contracted 
with Palmer Brothers for three new and powerful steamships for their line, to 
make the passage between Galway and St. Johns in five or six days at the out- 
side, and they will be on the line in time for the next summer travel. So 
much favor is shown it, not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent, that 
it is believed it will emerge into a fleet of splendid vessels, competing strongly 
eve. with the oldest and most successful lines. The Prince Albert, which left 
here on the 4th, touched at St. Johns on her way bomeward, and took out a 
summary of the President’s Message and the latest news. She will leave Gal- 
way on the 6th of January for New York. There is ulways so much gasconade 
and humbug about everything Irish, that every undertaking calculited to ben- 
efit that fine race suffers; and among them the nonsensical report that the 69th 
regiment was going in full uniform to revisit the old sod! Why, not a dozen 
of the regiment could either spare the money or the time. General Oliver 
Byrne knows this too well. 


Jessie Meriton Whilte.—This lady, now Madame Mario, has delivered 
another lecture at Clinton Hal!, on Italy, and was much applauded. She is 
evidently a woman of heroic spirit, but in her excitement she talks even 
more nonsense than a woman ought—and that is saying a great deal. Among 
other absurdities she asserts that Mazzini “is living in a garret in London,’’ 
implying excessive poverty. Every one conversant with the fact is aware that 
he lives in a state of comparative affluence. It was, however, necessary to 
contrast the throne of Louis Napoleon with the garret of Joseph Mazzini, and 
truth fell between the two stools. We, however, cordially echo what she says 
about Sir James Graham, and the infamous system of espionage he established 
over thecorrespondence of Mazzini, which he betrayed to the Austrian Goy- 
ernment, who, forging letters from Mazzini, induced the Bandiera brothers to 
land in Italy to their own destruction. We had the pleasure, at a private 
party some months after that infamous manceuvre was exposed, of seeing Sir 
James Graham struck on the face by a young English Tory nobleman, for that 
dastardly connivance with Metternich, and so crestfallen was the baronet spy 
that he let the matter drop. In saying this against the miscreant Sir James 
Graham, we are bound to add that Mazzini has retarded the advent of a good 
time for Italy more than King Bomba, or the Austrian tyrant. Madame Mario 
is also unreasonable in expecting the English people to fight for the freedom 
of Europe; she well knows that envy enters largely into the Continental mind, 
and that no opportunity is suffered to escape by these various peoples to say 
how much they hate the English. Why should England shed her blood for 
men who have not the courage to fight for themselves? 


The Prize Villain of Connecticut.—The Steady State has hitherto 
been famous for wooden nutmeg: and pumpkia pies—henceforth she may have 
the desperate and deadly distinction of having produced a man who throws 
Nero into the shade. We clip from the Sun a synopsis of his monstrosities: 

“In a suit of divorce, now pending at New Haven, Conn., between Mr3. Maria 
A. Bennett and Dr. George Bennett, a celebrated pill doctor, disclosures of an 
extraordinary course of domestic brutality are revealed, that almost cast in 
the shad» all the Bluebeard husbands of fiction. The testimony of Mrs. Ben- 
nett gives the following, which press of other matter has before crowded out, 
as a sketch of the doctor’s behavior since their marriage in May, 1849. 

** Four weeks after they were married, the doctor swore and sco'ded at his wife 
because she wanted a new hat. He required her to do the washing the week 
after, and refu:ed to help lift the boiler. He made her paste labels on the pill 
boxes; refused to let her go home to see her folks; sent her alone to New York 
to hire a house, and when they went to housekeeping in that city in two 
rooms, made her do all the work. When she burned a quart of cranberries, he 
boxed her ears. He wanted to give her baby laudanum, and tried to smother 
it; made ier walk two miles in the snow and rain, with the baby, without an 
umbrella; and when the in‘ant was only three months old, was detected whip- 
ping it while its mother was making the fire. 

‘Besides doing the washing, genera! housework, and taking care of the baby, 
Mrs. Bennett had to keep the doctor’s books, go to the store and buy paper, 
order printing, &c. When they moved to New Haven, he hired a girl, but she 
wouldn’t stay, for he wanted her to assist him to make pills; he made Mra. 
Bennett saw the wood, and used to put the parlor fire out to annoy her, and 
almost choked the baby with the dust he made in making pills in the sitting 
room. In addition to ali this, he used to beat Mrs. Bennett at intervals, 
learned her to black boots, emptied the coal scuttle on the carpet, fired a book 
at the baby, and when Mrs. B.’s father came to see them, treated the old 
gentleman decidedly bad, and threatened to kill his wife with the poker, be- 
cause she remonstiated. He tore her cloties, destroyed the furniture, and 
cut many other ¢xiraordinary capers, atintervals, and would refuse to provide 
ordinary necessaries, though all t..is time he was aking plenty of money by 
the sale of his pis. All this his wife endured for nearly nine years, until her 
patience gave out, and she is now an applicant for legal relief.’’ 


Another Bear lan Washington.—With the number of bears now in our 
grea_capital, it scems like sending gold to California to import a Bruin to Penn- 
sylvania avenue. Still they come. The Slates says. ‘‘Oa Saturday, a grizzly 
bear was brovght to Washingtoa in the car of Adams’s Express, designed as a 
present to the Smithsonian Institute. During the night Bruin gnawed out of 
his cage, and when the door of the car was opened next morning, he was read 
to walk out, and would have done so had it not been rudely slapped to in his 
face. What was now to be done? Some said give him strychnine; but finally 
a hole was cut in the roof of the car, and a noose slipped around the beast. 
After considerable delay and danger, he was again caged. One man received a 
slap from his paw, which he will long remember. The whole scene was a very 





lively one.”’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ia brings intelligence to the 4th Dec. Its chief interest consists in 
estan Baiel cnectitien against Central Awerica, to which the 
French contribute a regiment of infantry and a squadron of cavalry. As such 
a force necessitates a landing somewhere, of course this implies the foregone 
conclusion of either St. Domingo or Central America. How far this may be con- 
sidered a question involving the American sovereignty is for the consideration 


of Congress. 
: SPAIN. 
Has despatched her expedition against the Riff pirates. Her forces are to be 
ncreased in Cuba, and satisfaction is to be demanded from Mexico. 


PORTUGAL. 
There has beewa slight shock of an earthquake at Lisbon, almost as severe 
as that feltin November. But after the awful visitation in 1755, the Lisboners 
do not seem to care much for these affairs, if they do not knock everything 


down. 
CUBA. 

We have news from Havana to the 16th. Senator Douglas and h‘s accom- 
plished wife had been received there with great honors. Max Maretzek was 
flourishing, and of course, so was the opera. The officials there were natu- 
rally very much dissatisfied with the President’s message. 


MEXICO. 

There bas been a settlement of the dispute between Spain and Mexico, by 
the payment to the Spanish Commodore of the sum claimed by his govern- 
went by General Garza at Tampico. It was therefore probable that diplomatic 
relations would be re-established between the two countries. Nevertheless 
there was considerable danger to fcreigners in the capital. In point of fact, 
this wretched country is becoming a greater nuisance every day, and ought to 
be either taken by ourselves or the European powers, if we have not the cour- 
age to do our duty. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The Pacific has arrived with news to the 9th, on which day sie left Galway. 

A.general meeting of the shareholders of the Atlantic Telegraph was called 
for the 15th of December, to consider the condition of affairs. A petition was 
in circulation calling on the Government to give a guarantee on the new capital 
necessary to prosecute the enterprise. It is thought that the Government will 
consent. Ifso, a contract for a new Cable will immediately be made. Lord 
Derby acknowledges the receipt of the memorial, and promises to lay it before 
the Commissioner of the Treasury. 

It was decided at a Cabinet Council, that Count de Montalembert’s appeal 
should be allowed to come before the Court. but that the answer to it will sim- 
ply be the Emperor’s pardon, which, it will be pleaded, cover: everything that 
the penalty imposed, and the possible effects of the new penal law. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a speech to the Ionian Senate, said that his mission was 
siraply to inquire how Ergland can most satisfactorily discharge her obliga- 
tions to Ionia. 

The Queen of Spain, in her speech at the opening of the Cortes, said that 
everythiog compatible with the national dignity was being done to secure a 
pacifie solution of the Mexican difficulty, and that if an immediate result was 
not obtained. the resolutions already prepared would be energetically resorted 
to. The address in response to the specch was adopted unanimously. 

Austria and Prussia are said to be negotiating better defensive understandirgs 
between themselves. 

The Bombay mail brings the Queen’s proclamation, which was read through- 
out India «n November Ist Its terms are libera). It guarantees to protect 
religious freedom; « onfirms “ll existing treaties and rights, and offers a general 
amnesty to all save the murderers of the British, provided a submission ts made 
by the rebels before the Ist of January. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 

A “Walking Pestilen: e.”—A pretiy and well-dressed girl was charged 
before the Liverpool magistrates with annoying a Mr. Brandreth, residing in 
Islington, Liverpool. Mr Brandreth stated that the prisoner followed him in 
ihe streets, spoke to him on inopportune occasions, entered his houre in order to 
annoy him, andsoon. During the hearing of the case, it was elicited that 
Brandreth had seduced the prisoner, that he promised to marry her, and that 
he liad since deserted her. The prisoner’s father, who gave his evidence with 
some reluctance, said be had discovered that Brandreth was a married man, 
though he lived apart from bis wife; that he kept several mistresses; that he 
was a practical seducer; and, in fact, a ‘ walking pestilence.”” The magis- 
trates dismissed ihe prisoner, and recommended the iather to bring an action 
against Brandreth for breach of promise of marriage, observing that the 
grounés of action would not be impaired by the fact that Brandreth was mar- 


ried already 

IRELAND. 
i Tricks on Travellers —Before the Prince Albert sailed from Galway on 
Thursday, there was the usual ‘*God speed’? banquet on board the steamer, 
and towards the close of the festivities a discovery was made which created 
some amusement: Mr. Weir called the attention of Captain Waters to the fact 
that be had received a letter from ove of their agents in America, stating that 
in every ship of the line that had arrived from Galway, there were a number 
of persons who had no tickets, and who had contrived to stow themse! 





lves away 
when the vessels were leaving—as many «#s fifteen or twenty in some of the 
vessels. Captain Waters said he had no doubt there were some on board at 
that moment, but it would be next to impossible to discover them. However, 
it was resolved to make a close search, and for that purpoee three “foraging 
varties’’ were formed, one in charge «f Copt. Thompson, another in charge of 
ir. W H. Butler, and the third in charge of Mr. Nicholsen, late chief officer 
of the ship, but now promoted to command one of the new ships. They were 
pot Jorg thus engaged when Mr. Butler discovered the first ‘‘stow-away,”’ in 
the per-on of a very good-looking and respectably dressed young woman, whe 
was hidden behind some chests and packages in the second cabin. On being 
brought into the saloon she appeared a good deal aba:hed, but promptly ten 
dered six sovereigns to pay for a steersge passage, which was accepted, and 
she was let off Some men and boys were discovered in other parts of the 
ship, and put on board the Vesper; but st was asnounced by Mr. Weir that in 
future any persons attempting te conceal themselves on board any of the 
vessels would be prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law. 


FRANCE. 

Very Frenchy.—<A correspondent of a daily paper gravely assures its 
readers that the following appears in a comedy recently performed at the 
Odeon. It is an old joke of Sheriéan’s ! 

Husband, (Addressing his wife’s lover.) 
No, I will bear this foul di grace no longer; 
Traitor, seducer, villain, here you die! (Raises dagger.) 
Wife. (Rushes frantically between them.) 
Hold, on your life; unhaypy man, beware! 
What, would you murder thus your children’s father? 
(GRAND TABLEAU !) 


Editors and Actors.—The Figaro writers seem to be as fond of the 
sword as the pen. Two editors of the Paris Figaro, Messrs. de Villemessant 
and Jules Lucas, met at the sword’s point Messrs. Plunkett, the manager of 
the Palais Royal Theatre, and Gustave Nacquet, a friend of the latter. All 
four were slightly wounded. Mr. Nacquet is well known here, where he acted 
as agent of the Rachel company. 

A Fertile Brain.—Galijnani relates the following story of a Parisian 
spendthrift : 

The Prince of Conti was embarrassed for want of money—would to Heaven 
that the want were confined to the Prince of Conti! People refused any 
longer to trust him. His coachman came to him one morning, and said, 

“ The horses, my lord, want hay and corn ’’ 

“‘ Give them hay and corn, then,’’ said the prince. 

** But, my lord, the farmers and the corn chandlers refuse to supply me any 
more until their accounts are ci-charged.”’ 

‘Ah | that alters the mati/er,’’ quoth the prince very gravely. 

“‘ But, your highness, what shail the horses have ?’’ 

* Have |—call my steward.’’ 

The steward appears. 

‘*So the corn chandler and farmer refuse us credit—the rascals—do they ?’’ 
eaid the prince. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘“‘Humph! who does give us credit?” 

**No one !”’ 

*“ Yes, now I think of it, my lord, the pastry cook does.’’ 

‘* Honest fellow, we must encourage him,’’ cried the prince. ‘‘ Coachman, 
your affair is settled—give the horses cheesecakes and custards,”’ 

Louis Napoleon’s Luxury.—At the royal stables may be seen no 
fewer than 350 horses of the finest breeds, including the Emperor’s favorite 
charger, Philip, a splendid dark brown animal, of the most perfect symmetry, 
to which the Parisians attribute qualities more than equine. They tell that 
before the Emperor was called to the throne, he was one day riding his horse 
at a review, and on passing the royal flag, which is wont in France to be 
lowered by way of saluting members of the regnant family, the creature 
stopped, as if enti'led to receive the usual demonstrations of respect, as if 
conscious that it bore on its bick the future sovereign of France! There are 
275 carriages, including the state carriazes—the latter of which are very 
gorgeous; one of them, which the Queen of England rode in on the last 
occasion, should it happen to be used on a wet day, would cost rearly £1,000 
to regild it. There are three of these at the royal stables at the Tuileries and 
three at Vereaill There may also be seen at the Paris stables the saddies 
pre-ented hy the Pasha of Egypt to the Emperor and Empress, valued at 
£10 000 each. The Empress has used hers only upon one occa-ion. There are 
260 men employed in the stables al! the year round, whose wages alone cost 
£60,000, apart altogether from the current horse-flesh expenses. The stalls of 
the horses are al! arranged in compartments, the stall of the highest horse in 
each occupying the centre of the compartment, the others ranging in the 
order of their height on either side, giving the whole the appearance of a series 
of mathematical diagrams, pleasant to look at for their regularity. The royal 
carriages are arranged in a similar way. The cap and sword of the late 
Napoleon and a portion of his uniform are carefully preserved and shown at 
he stables. 


Curious French Trial.—aAn officer in the Chasseurs was lately tried in 
Paris for having, while being shown the vaults of the Pantheon, drawn his 
sword and wounded several parties, amongst others a young English girl, who 
was staying at the Hotel Louvre, but who refused to appear against the 
prisoner. The guardian, to show the echo, is in the habit of calling out the 
pames of the illustrious dead buried there. The dark, damp vaults, dimly 
lighted by the guardian lantern, and the dismal echo acted upon the brain of 
the young s.ldier, who, imagining himself in the trenches of Sebastopol, draw- 
ing his sabre, demanded of his astonished fellow-visitors the pass-word, waich 
none could, of course, give. The guardian, an old soldier, advanced to pacity 
the officer, who was the first attacked and wounded. His lantern was 
shattered; and the officer, calling on the soldiers he imagined he was leading, 
dashed madiy on in utter darkness, but strikiog on every side. ithe shrieks of 
the terrified women added to the alarm. Few were wounded by the sabre, but 
many, by striking against the tombs whilst endeavoring tw escape, were 
severely injured. Fortunately the guardian, who knew the place weil, had, 
though wounded, made his way out and given the alarm, and the guard coming 
up with the torches, secured the officer after a most desperate resistance. 
There was no defence offered. The officer could give no explanation of the 
extraordinary delusion ot which he so suddenly became the vi'tim. His 
advocate urged in mitigation the great bravery he had displayed at Sebastopol, 
where he had been twice severely wounded His previous good character and 
the injuries he had received in the seufile of being disarmed being pleaded well 
fur him, the prisoner was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 


SPAIN. 

Alleged Death from Tight Boots !—The following strange paragraph 
is from the Peninsular Correspondence : 

‘We are sorry to announce that Mr. Morphy, one of the most gifted mem- 
bersof the Spanish bar, has just died under circumstanc~s somewhat sin 
gular. Mr. Morphy was celebrated for his knowledge of gastronomy, end was 
perhaps on account of his scientific appreciation of the ch<f d’wuvres of the 
diplomatic kitchen, as well as bis convivial talents and his powers asa conver- 
sation man, a frequent guest of the former and present English Ambassadors, 
who, among other essential professional qualities, are au fait in the arts of 
hospitality. It appears that some six or seven days ago the unfortunate gen- 
tleman went to dine with Mr. Bucbanan, the English Minister. He had put on 
a pair of boots tight beyond the usual powers of endurance, and sat chatting 
with his host, who little dreamt of the voluntary martyrdom to which his 
wit'y guest had subjected himself. Violent inflammation supervened, followed 
by gangrene, which carried the unfortunate gentleman to his grave.’’ 


HUNGARY. 

Death of a Patriot.—General Lazarus Meszaros, one of those who 
shared the enterprise and defeat of Kossuth, died in England on the 16th of 
November, in his sixty-third year. After the fatal battle of Temesvar, in the 
menth of August, he, with Governcr Kossuth, Count Cassimir Battbyany, 
Generals Dembinski, Bem and Perezel, crossed the Turkish frontier, and was, 
together with his fellow-exiles, confined at Kutaia, In May, 1851, getting 
permis-ion from the Sultan’s Government to depart from that place, he came 
to England, where he met with a distinguished reception fro.a the English 
friends of Hungary at Leicester and Manchester, being received in public 
meetings convened in his honor. After two years spent in England and 
France, he went over to, and at the end of a five years’ residence became a 
citizen of the United States of America. In Oc'ober last, however, his shat- 
tered health and increasirg wish of being nearer his own country, again 
caused him to return to Europe; but wiihin three weeks of his landiog at 
Liverpool, he expired from disease of the heart, at Lady Langdale’s couutry 
residence, Fy wood, Hertfordshire. 

A Wonderful Story.—Two brothers, Jews, set out from Gyek, with 
the view of placing their two daughters to boarding school, at the town of 
Grosswardein. During the night of their absence, the youngest daughter, aged 
ten, who was left at home, woke up her mother suddenly during the night, 
and, crying bitterly, declared that she saw her father, uncle, and all being 
murdered. The mother, for some time, took no notice of the child’s declara- 
tion, but, as she persisted, and would not be pacified, she began to be alarmed 
herreif, and the next morning took the child before the mayor of the town, to 
whom she declared her dream, stating at the same time that the murderers 
were two men living in the neighborhood, whom she deliberately pointed out, 
and further added that the murder was committed at the entrance of tle 
forest, on the road to Grosswardein. 

The mayor, after receiving this revelation, thought it prudent to make in- 
quiry after the two neighbors indicated by the child, when, singular enough, 
they were discovered to be absent from home. ‘This suspicious circumstance 
induced the mayor to dispatch some officers to the forest alluded to by the 
child, who discovered the horrible spectacle of five bodies extended on the 
ground, which were those of the two brothers, the two daughters, and the 
driver of the vehicle in which they all took their departure. lhe corpses ap- 
peared to have been all set on fire so as to destroy their identity, and the vehi- 
cle was nowhere discovered. This horrid tregedy led the officers to examine 
the whole neighborhood, when they fortunately pounced upon the two neighbors 
at a fair not far distant, as they were in the very act of changing some notes, 
on which some spo's of blood were visible. On being seized they immediately 
confessed their crime; and on the child’s dream being related to them, ac- 
knowledged the finger of Providence d‘splayed in their capture. This wonderful 
dream on the purt of the child, and its fulfilment, have excited an immense 
sensation in the neighborhood, 


ITALY. 


Teaching the Clergy.—A curé of Issobondi, near Genoa, in a sermon 
lately, was so severe upon the ladies for their gay dresses, that the indignant 
fair ones brought an action against him for slander ‘The trial was a most in- 
teresting affvir—it was in vain that he pleaded his sacred character to justify 
his strictness. The judge and jary decided that tho fair congregation had 
rights as wellas their priests, and he was condemned to five dsys imprison- 
ment, and a fine of a hundred francs. There is no fear of our clergy falling 
into a similar law suit, since it is only the vices of the poor they attack. 
Like Pope’s polite parson, they never mention hell to ears polite. 


CH:SS. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should be 
addressed to T Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. Y. P. O. 


Our Prostem TouRNAMENT —Lhe committee, consisting of Mes:rs. Lichtenhein, 
Rapheel and Horner, afier a faithful examination of over eighty problems, 
have awar ed the prizes as follows : 

The Picture prize to Theo. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 

The ‘Ihree-move prize to George N. Cheney, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Four-move prize to J. H. Morrison, Avon Springs, N. Y 

The Fiy -move prize to Theo. M. Brown, St. Louis, Moe. 
These problems were selected with perfect unanimity, without consultation, 
and without knowing who were the authors of those selected, u til the whole 
matter was concluded. Forty out of the eighty positions have been selected 
for pablication, and will make their first appeatgnce in the very good com- 
pany of Morphy’s Games, noticed below. Orders for the book may be 
forwarded to us at once. ‘The first to come are the first served. 

A Treat ror New Yrar’s—A New Carss Pook —Morphy’s Games of Chess, 
18mo., cloth; pp. 144, will be ready for delivery in a few days. This little 
book embraces all of Morphy’s impertant games played to the present time. 
To the above is added Fiére’s Problem Tournament, the prizes to which are 
anounced above. All Caess-players who wish the book are requested to 
enclose to us one dollar, being the price of two copies (one for themselves 
and one for their friend). Post Office stamps are a drug, and fifty cents can. 
not well be sent by post. Remittances as above should be addressed dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘'T. Frére, box 2495, New York city.” 

Evrorean Items —For the following we are indebted to Mr. Léwenthal’s two 
papers, the Zra and the Jilustratd News of the World, both kindly torwarded 
to us by Mr. Lowenthal. These papers and many others, both European 
and American, may always be consulted at the Brooklyn Chess Club, corner 
of Court and Remsen streets, where regular files are kept. The Brooklyn 
Club now numbers ninety-eight members, being undoubtedly the largest in 
America. Mr. Morphy has recently been playing against Messieurs. Laroche 
and Budzinsky at the odds of Pawn and move, and not to be outdone, Mr 
Harrwitz has also been giving one of these gentlemen the same odds. The 
score is as follows:—With Morphy: Laroche, 0; Morphy. 3; drawn, 3. 

Sudzinsky, 1; Morphy, 5; drawn, 1. With Harrwitz: Budzinsky, 3; Barr- 
witz, 1; drawn, 1. Monsieur Lequeane, the eminent Parisian sculptor, is 
engsged on a2 bust of Mr. Morphy. It is to be exhibited at the ‘ Exposition 
des Beaux Arts.’? M. Lequesne, it will be remembered, was one of the 
young American’s most able antagonists in his recent blindfold feat in tke 
French capital. Heydebrand von der Lasa remains in Rio, and from America 
we learn has never entertained the idea of leaving it to engage in a match 
with Mr. Morphy. We confess to have heard to the contrary with some sur- 
prise, but our wish was “ father to the thought” that it might be true. At 
a special meeting of the Manchester Chess Club, called in compliance with a 
requisition numerously signed, it was resolved, 

* That this meeting, while recognizing Mr. Staunton’s right to decline any 
Chess challenge wnich he might find inconvenient and incompatible with his 
other engagements, deems it proper (inasmuch as Lord Lyttleton has only 
felt himself at liberty to answer, in his private capacity, Mr. Morphy’s appeal 
to him as President of the British Chess A-sociation), to declare its full con- 
currence in the opinion expressed by Lord Lyttleton in his letter to Mr. Mor- 
phy, of the 3d inst., that in sil fairness and considerateness Mr. Staunton 
thould have told Mr. Morphy, long b:fore he did, that he declined the proposed 

“That copies of this resclution be sent to Mr. Morphy, Mr. Staunton, and 
the editor of the Jilustraled London News. 

** November 17th, 1858.” 

A Worp To ProatemM Comrosers.—It is not pleasant, after having gone through 
a careful examination cf a problem ard being about to insert it, to find the 
fate problem just published in ac ntempeorary. This is our case now witha 


two-move position of ‘‘Gedrea.’’ Our problems are examined and reported 
upon as expeditiously as possible. Nove are neglected. lroblems sent to 
us we consider ours until examined and reported upon. 


To CorrEsponpents.—H_ Kyort, Glasgow, Scotland. Thanks for the games 
sent. Your request shall be attended to.—H. E., New Brunswick, N.J. We 





have forwarded the books by mail—J. A. P , Salem, Mass. Many thanks 
for your covtribution. As svon as the Chess appears the paper shall be for- 











warded —C. D. Crosr, Iowa City, Iowa. As there are several important 
modifications in our new @s8 men as compared with Mr. Staunton’s, we 
christen them now the Morphy Chess Men. Your set shall be sent as soon 
as possible. —A. S., Carthage, lil. Our new Chess men (the Morphy pattern), 
cannot be sent by mail. They had better be ordered to be sent by express 
to the point nearest to you. 


Sovvtions Recetvep.—T. J. B., Richmond, Va.; P. A. A., Jr., Charleston, 8. C.; 
Dr. R., Philadelphia; 8. R., Millville, N. J. 


MORPHY v. STAUNTON. 


Ta following letter from our correspondent could not be inserted in our last, 
on account of the unusual earliness of our going to press: 
“Is ita man ora Fiske? It smells like a Fiske.”’—Zempest. 

** Que poco sabes, Sancho, de achaque de caballeria ’ (How little knowest 
thou, Sancho, of chivalric proceeding !)—Don Quixote, chap. 18. 

T. Frere, Esq.—Sir,—I was indebted to you last week for the kind inser- 
tion of a letter, in which I entered a friendly protest against the torrent of 
abuse which has been discharged of late upon your brother editor, Mr. 
Staunton. The letter, I have been assured, was characterized throughout 
by a due regard for the rules of courtesy, yet it was made the subject of haif 
a column of hasty blackguardism—there is no other word for it—in the 
ensuing number of the Saturday Press, into which sheet it was also copied. 
I regret that I cunnot ask you to do likewise with the letter signed ** Sancho 
Panza;’’ its childish personality as regards myself, indeed, I can laugh at, 
but I cannot request you so far to compromise the respectability of Mr. 
Leslie’s newspaper as to reproduce this curiosity of literature Iam glad to 
say, however, that it undeceives me on an important point. [had hoped, by 
a few temperate if playful remarks, to remind a wri er who, afer repeated 
vain attempts to obtain the position now se worthily held by yourself, hag 
at length found a corner in a congenial sheet, that veracity and justice form 
always the most prudent policy, and that promiscuous abuse of every chess- 
player, excepting only Paul Morphy, to whose skirts he clicgs wi:h baraacle- 
like tenacity, aod whose name he actually blazons as editor on the title-pa 
of a magazine devoted principally to his laudation, mizht be profitably 
abandoned. ButI find I was mistaken. The young man who adopte the 
honorable sobriquet of ‘‘ Sancho Panza’’ proves himself impotent, I will not 
say of courtesy, but of decency itself. Unable to reply to the incontrover- 
tible truth of my dispassionate remarks, be takes refuge behind that 
palladium of the vulgar mind, Billingsgate and clumsy insinuation. Desti- 
tute of wit, he pursues a third-rate pun upon my name through fourteen 
different sen‘ences; trembling lest the merited charge of plagiariem be 
brought against himself, he attempts to forestailit by accusing another of 
the offence; ignorant of aught disgracefu! wherewith to stigmatize his adver- 
sary, he assumes so much of the style of Junivs as lies in asking insulting 
questions—but questions whivh excite to laughter only, no to indignation. 
la fact, ‘‘Sancho Panza,” in his eagerness to run away from the real point at 
issue, conducts himself in a manner which reminds me forcibly of those 
sadly-grinving circus clowns, whose business it is to ask impertinent questions 
of the ridiog-master, and to receive a cut of his whip in reply. One canno 
indeed, shake off the suspicion that the new ‘‘ Sancho Panza’’ has officiated 
in some such capacity; there is such a peculiar reck in his remarks, reminding 
one of the oder which attaches to the garments of men accustomed to the 
stable—so much familiarity with inapt quotations regarding horseflesh—so 
prolonged and so very dreary a straining after wit—such motley and i con- 
sorting patchwork in his literary garb—that certainly, our ‘‘ Sancho” must 
at some time have been acquainted with ‘the suwdust’’ of Sands’ or 
Cushing’s, if not of Astley’s or Franconi’s circus. 

Bat I am well ccntent that he should exhibit his true character. My 
remarks, whiie they do not mitigate his ill-judged virulence, turn the cur- 
rent, at least, into a new channel, and bring it down, a very S aubbach for 
spluttering harmlessnss, upon my own head. Sancho has this merit, cer- 
tainly, that he practises his own preachment. In the next column to his 
folly (too late repented) regarding myself, he lays down rules for Chess 
editors which he follows to the very letter. He says, ‘If a player has in 
apy way offended you abuse the unhappy man rouncly and continually, 
Spare neither insulting epithets nor malicious insinuations ; never allow the 
good of the cause to interfere with the gratification of your personal enmity.” 
How aptly introduced, this word of counsel! How pat an illustration 
of the magister magistri discipulus! Yet with such an adversary how is it 
possibie to deal? The Vikingabalk of the Norse sea rovers exclaims to the 
champion, ** Har du mod, ga den fiende nar;’’ but this rule presupposes an 
€q .ality between the combatants. Now [ cannot descend to the level upon 
which this self-styled Sancho has placed himself. I must inform him, how- 
ever, thatl am by no means ignoraut of the existence of ihe great Chess- 
writers wh se names he vevtures to print. I can boast a tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with their productions ; for the ideas, and combinations, and 
propositions of Staunton, Jaenisch, Von der Lasa, Lange, &c., &., are so 
constantly trarsferred to Sancho’s own ‘editorial’? columns, that every 
reader of the latter becomes per force, though perhaps uncoasciously, 
acquainted with the former. It is a pity, indeed, that one who accepts the 
pseudonym of sancho should not have a higher talent for judicious theft. 
They would have scourged him in Lacedemon for his clumsiness, in Athens 
for his scurrdity ; while here in America we only castigate him wlth our 
laughter—but laughter leaves the most enduring mark. 

And now [ willingly approach a conclusion. In the words of Dante, I may 
say of this foolish Sancho, ‘‘ Cost ’mpicciato lasciarol o qui.”” But I feel that 
there is stillan apolovy to make. It was once my fortune, sir, to approach 
the bedside of a fever-stricken friend. The disease communicated itself to 
my own system. In like manner, it is possible, some slight infection of per- 
sonality may vow have entered my veins—may bs virible even in my style ; 
and in this case I must solicit your pardon and that of your readera, together 
with your praycrs for my convalescence in breathing a healthier atmosphere. 

Pro REcTo, 


PROBLEM 177.—By Jacos Exson, Philadelphia. Inscribed to 
“Us.” White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 


Caess Iv Frincz.—Game lately played at Paris, by Mr. Morrny against M. ps 
Sr. AMANT and F, pe L, A. consulting. 


WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

M. de St. A., &e. Mr. M. Mf. de St. A., de. Mr. M. 
1Piok4 PtoK4 1% K to R2 (c) Q Kt tks P 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3s 13 Kt tks Kt Q tks Kt 

3 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 14 QtoQB2 QtoQs 
4PtoQB3 KttoK B3 15 KtoR QtoKR8 

5 PtQ4 P tks P 16 QtoQB3 BtoK B4 

6 P tks P (a) B to Kt § (oh) 17 KtoR2 QRtoQ 

7 BtoQ2 3 tks B (ch) 18 QRtoQ B tke K R P (da) 
8 Kt tks B P to Q 4 (b) 19 Ptks B RtoQ6 

9 Pikes P Kt tks P 20 Qiks R Kt tks Q 
10 Castles Castles 21 B tks Kt Q to Q3 (ch) 
ll PtoKR3 Kt toB5 22 PtoKB4 Q tks B and wins. 


(a) P to K 5 is the correct move, that of the text places the maintenance of 
the centre Pawns out of the que tion, 

(b) The strength of the first player in the Giuoco Piano opening lies in the 
position of his Royal Pawns, which he should endeavor to sustain as long as 
possible; This move breaks them up, leaves the isolated Q P weak, and gives 
Black the more preferable game. 

(c) Why sacrifice so important ao 
been better. 

(da) Finely played. 


Pawn? QKt to Kt 2 would surely have 





ZoLuTION TO PropteM 175.—Q to Kt 5, &c. Soxtrnon To Prosixm ¥/6.—B tks 
Q; B tks B (best); Kt to K B3; any move; Kt or P mates accordingly. 








Rather Sceptical.—< lady riding in the cars a few weeks since found 
herself seated by an old matron woo was exceedingly deaf. 
‘ Ma’am,”’ said she in a high tone, “ did you ever try electricity ?”’ 
What did you say, miss ?’’ 
**] asked you if you ever tried electricity for your deafness ?’’ 
‘Oh, yes, indeed I did; it’s only last summer I got struck by lightning, but! 





didn’t see as it did me a bit of good.” 
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MICHAEL PHELAN’S BILLIARD SALOONS, CORNER TENTH STREET AND BROADWAY. 


PHELAN’S BILLIARD ROOMS- 


In no other game than billiards, it may safely be asserted, is so 
much capital embarked. The transition which has been effected 
within the last few years from an amusement, addiction to which 
was considered equal to a loss of social caste,to a game in con- 
stant practice by the most respectable members of the community, 
has given rise to a demand for excellence no less in the appur- 
tenances of the game itself, but also in its surroundings, which 
necessitate an expenditure vast indeed, but amply compensated by 
the increased patronage acquired by means of the outlay. The 
splendor of the extensive saloons wholly devoted to billiards, which 
for two years past have been opened to the public of New York, 
are a significant test of the present popularity of the “ royal game.” 
Michael Phelan’s building, indeed, at the corner of Broadway and 
Tenth street,is one of the established “ sights” of the city, where 
numbers of our most prominent men, whether New Yorkers or 
citizens of other States, may be daily encountered. Senators, law- 
yers, doctors, Congressmen, fashionable exquisites, authors, mer- 
chants, men of leisure and men of business, the calm, calculating 
Yankee, and the impetuous, excitable Southerner, the habitué of 
cities,and the amazed visitor from the rural districts, jostle each 
other in these magnificent rooms, or engage in friendly contests 
over the green cloth of the “ model tables.” 

Three magnificent halls in Phelan’s building are devoted to the 
reception of billiard tables, for the use of players or on exhibition 
for sale, and the spaciousness of these saloons may be estimated 
from the following data: Each billiard table is twelve feet long 
by sixacross. A distance of five feet is commonly allowed between 
each pair of tables, but in Mr. Phelan’s rooms eight feet are al- 
lowed, in order to give the utmost scope and freedom to the move- 
ments of each set of players. Of these tables, situated at such dis- 
tances apart, the establishment is constructed to contain no less 
than forty ; and at the present time some thirty tables are in use. 

The decorations of the saloon are of the most sumptuous descrip- 
tion. Lines of polished pillars, with gilt Corinthian capitals, sup- 
port the ceilings ; the floors are covered with the softest of Turkey 
carpets, which completely muffle the tread,and prevent any annoy- 
ance to players by noise or the clattering of feet ; luxurious lounges 
and armchairs invite visitors to repose, while mirrors of unusual 
dimensions present themselves at every turn, and afford facilities 
for reflection which are highly appreciated by the players and 
their friends. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this business may be gathered 
from the statement that, on public holidays, no less than one thou- 
sand games have been played at these rooms. 

Begide actual players, however, there are always a number of 
learners of the game, to whose use a room is especially devoted ; 
and also numerous visitors, either inspecting from curiosity or from 
a desire to purchase the billiard tables themselves. The tables are 
all manufactured by O'Connor & Collender, under patents taken out 
by Mr. Phelan himself, and include numerous improvements of his 
own invention, which make them the only tables worth having. 
Their popularity is so great that all first-class hotels and billiard- 
rooms are fitted-up with Phelan’s improved and perfected billiard 
tables. 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


In commencing this subject, it is but fair to let our readers know 
what we propose to effect in its treatment. 

In the first place, we intend to present each week a brief lesson 
for beginners, so progressive in character, that the learner following 
its directions strictly, week by week, will, in a few months, arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the principles of the game; will 
have achieved those requisite powers so necessary to a correct 
execution, such as position, a proper bridge, the various striking 
forces, the methods of striking his own ball and the ball at which he 
aims to effect certain shots, the philosophical principles of the 
angles, and other equally important points in the theory of billiard 
playiag, and will be fairly started with sufficient knowledge to 
render every hour of practice a certain and rapid improvement. 

In the second place, we propose to furnish each week, for the 
delectation and emulation of good players, a diagram of some diffi- 
cult and brilliant shot, with directions as to how it should be made, 
and such explanatory notes as may be necessary. 

In the third place, we intend to place before our readers the latest 
news of interest to billiard-players, professional and amateur, 
accounts of matches proposed or played, and such other information 
as may be agitating the billiard world at the time of going to press. 

The Editor will also in this column decide upon all disputed points 
which may be submitted to his judgment, and answer all such ques- 
tions as may properly appear therein. 

The game of billiards is now becoming so universally practised, it 
has grown to be so important an element in our social life, both asa 
public and a private amusement, that all which pertains to it will 





interest a vast circle of readers, who will find in our column the 
information which they are in search of, and cannot obtain through 
any other medium. 








BILLIARD COLUMN. 


Tur Roserts CHaLLence.—In the event of a match between the English bil- 
liard champion and Mr. Phelan, it would be desirable that our rcaders should 
be well informed in regard to the match, from the publication of the chal- 
lenge to the day of the contest. The following card from Mr. John Roberts, 
an eminent English player of Liverpool, was transferred from the English jour- 
nals to those of our city: 

«John Roberts, of Liverpool, 1s open to play any man on his table, at the 
George Hotel, Dale street, Liverpool, for £500 or £1,000, giving him 20 in the 
100 orhe will play any man in England or America, on equai terms, for the 
amount; he is also willing to give Bowles (late of the Union Club, Manchester), 
25 in the 100, the beet of 11 games, for any sum from £50 to £200. Roberts 
will require ooe month’s notice. Any communication will be attended to ad- 
dressed to George Hotel, Dale street, Liverpool.’’ 

As soon as Mr. Phelan’s attention was called to this challenge, he addressed 



































DIAGRAM OF SHOT. 


The above thirteen shot was made a short time since on Phelan’s private 
table, by a young gentleman, an amateur player of only medium skill, and 
was, as thirteen shots usually are, more than one-half‘ scratch.’’ He was in 
hand, and played for six. By pocketing the first red in the lower corner pocket, 
and caroming on the other red, but missing the pocket he played for, the result 
of the shot was as indicated in the diagram. We have played billiards for 
over thirty years and never had the good luck either to make or see a thirteen 
shot made in playing a game, although there are many different positions the 
balls may be placed in to effect it. 





the following letter to the editors of thore journals into which Mr. Roberts’ 


card was copied: 
“Nos. 786 & 788 Broapway, New Yorx, Nov. 25, 1858. 

Dear Sir—I noticed in your journal an announcement to the effect that Mr. 
Roberts, of Liverpool, England, challenges any player at the game of billiards, 
on his table at a hotel inthatcity. The challenge, according to the item pub- 
lished by you, also includes ‘any man in America, on equal terms.’ As no 
mention is made of the particular game Mr. Roberts desires to play (I presume 
it is the English winning and losing game, which, like the oid fogy style of 
American game, includes spot ball—now obsolete), I, as an American billiard 
player, could not think of meeting him upon such vague terms; but if Mr. 
Roberts be really anxious to test his skill at the noble game, I take the liberty 
of submitiing the following proposition for his consideration: 

‘IT will play Mr. Roberts, in this city, within one year from this date, 
at the three ball French carom game, on ove of my tables, balls to be not less 
than 2 5-16 inches in diameter, tor not less than $5 000 ($10,000 if Mr. Roberts 
should desire it). Atleast four months notice to be given me of the accep- 
tance of my proposition, and I will allow him $500 toward defraying his tra- 
velling expenses. 

‘*In all that concerns the game, this will be meeting him on neutral ground, 
as the French is neither his nor my national game. 

** Hoping to have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Roberts, Mr. Editor, 

‘Tam yours, respectfully, MICHAEL PHELAN.”’ 


Since the above letter was published, the European mails have brought the 
following supplementary challenge from Mr. Roberts, through the proxy of a 
Liverpool paper: 

** Reiterating his challenge of last week. we are authorized to state that 
Mr. Roberts wil! play any man in the world, on his own table, at the George 
Hotel, Dale street, Liverpool, for £500 or £1,000, giving him twenty in the hun- 
ored ; or he wi.t play any man in the world, on whatever table he may select, either 
in England or America, on equal terms.”’ 


From this it will be seen that there is every probability of a match being 
made between Mr. Roberts and Mr Phelan. Muir, Esq., the British 
Consul at New Orleans, who lately arrived in this city from England, en route 
for Louisiana, bad an interview with Mr. Roberts immediately before leavin 
Liverpool. On his arrival in New York, Mr. Muir visited Mr Phelan, an 
arsured him of the authenticity of the amended challenge. After reading the 
letter embodying Mr. Phelan’s proposition, Mr. Muir expressed his conviction 
that it would be accepted by Mr. Roberts. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roberts has found an antagonist in his own country, in the 
person of Mr. Alfred Bowles, a professional billiard plaver, of Manchester. A 
match has been made between these gentlemen for £50 aside. Mr. Bowles 
receives 25in the 100, the best of 21 on Mr. Roberts’ table, the number of 
games in the two matches to be put together, and the winner of the majority 
to take the money. The first match comes off at Manchester on the 9th o 
December, and the recond at Mr. Roberts’, Liverpool, on the 16th of December 


Tue Derrorr Roumors.—Nothing has been received from Detroit calculated to 
give authenticity to the rumor that Mr. Seereiter, of that city, intended taking 
up Mr. Phelan’s challenge. Mr. Phelan has written some time since to the 
principal parties said to be interested in getting up the match, requesting them 
to inform him if there was any intention on their part of taking up his chal- 
lenge, but bas as yet received nothing in the way of areply. Rumors gene- 
rally beget other rumors, and it is now said that the acceptance of Mr. P.’s 
challenge is »endered imporsible by the difficulties experienced in perfecting 
certain indispensable arrangements. 


Duprey KAVANAGH CALIED OUT.—Though there are no authentic advices from 
Detroit relative to the rumored Phelan versus Seereiter match, we are not with- 
out hearing from that city in the way of challenges. Mr. Michael Foley, of 
the Russel House, Detroit, has addressed a letter to the press, in which he de- 
clares his desire ‘‘ to enter the arena and try his strength with some champion 
of the cue.” Mr. F., who says he is only nineteen years of age, naturally 
wishes to measure his strength with some of tbe junior knights, and selects 
Mr. Kavanagh, whom he offers to play a game of 500 or 1,000 points, 4 ball 
carom game, or around the table, in four weeks from this time, $250 or $500 
a side, and will allow him $50 for travelling expenses, the match to take place 
on a Phelan table. 

Mr. Kavanagh has written the following reply: 

‘‘New Yorn, Dec. 16, 1858. 

‘*Str—TI have read your challenge, addressed to me, and have no difficulty in 
believing it to be a bona fide one, though I consider it, at the same time, slightly 
selfis':, as you take upon yourself to dictate all the terms. I have no objec- 
tion to take up your challenge, with a slight modification. My business ar- 
rangements render it impossible for me to leave New York at present; but if 
you will come on to New York, I will allow you $50 to defray your expenses, 
and will play you on fair notice. Or if this arrangement should not suit you, 
I will play you the day before or after that on which the match between 
Messrs. Phelan and Leereiter takes place, and on the same table. 

‘* Yours respectfully, 
“Mr. M. Forry. DUDLEY KAVANAGH.” 


Brtuiarps in Utan.—We see by the Salt Lake correspondence of a morning 
paper that the noble game has been introduced in Mormondom. The writer 
chronicles the ereciion of the first billiard table in Salt Lake City. We under- 
stand that it is a Phelan table, with combination cushions, from the manufac- 
tory of Messrs. O'Connor & Collender, of this city. 


Tue TreMANN VERSUS MeRritr Matcu.—The match between Mr. Philip Tie- 
mann, the celebrated Cincinnati player, and Mr. Purdy Merritt, equally well 
known in the West, which was to have come off in November, was subse- 
quently postponed to the 24th of December, when, if Mr. Merritt was unable 
to be present, the forfeit was to be handed over to Mr. Tiemann. 








TAbel Suit against the N. ¥Y. Evening Post.—It may be recol- 
lected that on the 3d of July last the Evening Post published a statement 
implicating the Rev. William P. Corbett, Pastor of a Methodist church in Cherry 
st., N.Y., and Mr. John King, a class leader in the same, in a charge of illicit 
intercourse with a young woman who had been converted in the then recent 
revival. The case attracted no little attention at the time. Mr. King felt it 
due to himself to commence a suit for libel against the proprietors of the Post 
(in the Common Pleas), who, by their counsel, interposed a demurrer to the 
complaiot. The demurrer was argued on the Ist by E. W. Dodge, Esq., for 
plaintiff, and John Develin, Esq., ‘or defendants, when judgment was given for 
plaintiff. It is understood that the defendants will not offer any defence, as, in 
their paper, soon after the commencement of the action, they fully retracted 
the charges contained in the libellous article, the false tongue of rumor having 
mi-led them into making injurious and unfounded imputations upon the cha- 
racters of two worthy gentlemen 
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THE PRACTISED HAWDS OF TNE DOCTOR GLIDED OVER BRADLEY'S 


A STORY OF A COLUMBINE. 
By Angus B. Reach. 


CHAPTER I.—BOXING NIGHT. 
CarisTmAs DAY—an old Christmas Day—bad passed, but the genial atmosphere 
of the time was at its richest. It was Boxing Night; and, as everybody knows, 
the full climax of Christmas festivity is not consummated until, somewhere 
between ten and eleven o’clock of the night of the 26th December, when a fairy in 
gauze and spangles pronounces from a gi.ded car the magic rhymes by which, 
from tyrants, respectable citizens, beadles and other functionaries, are hatched 
Harlequin and Columbine, Pantaloon and Clown These rhymes, then, had 
just been spoken at a theatre, which I shall call the Nonsuch, situated in a 
leading thoroughfare of town, and which, on Boxing Night, was. of course, 
crowded to the roof; the rolled up shirt sleeves and the incessant mopping of 
foreheads giving a notion of the temperature in which revelled the gods. But 
they were in a state of high delight, nevertheless: shout after shout had burst 
forth as Harlequin made hie first teetotum spin; as Paptaloon first wagged his 
decrepid head; and a still more thundering rvar greeted the apparition of the 
Columbine (her first appearance in the part—a slenderly-formed young girl— 
too young, perhaps, for the violent exertion, but who curtseyed with a smile 
in which there was blended the naiveté of the child with the acute intelligence 
of matured womanhood; and the whisper buzzed round the houre, ‘* Miss Lucy 
Bradley—old Bradley’s daughter—old Bill Bradley’s daughter—old Clown 
Bradley’s daughter,’’ and an extra ‘‘band’’ was awarded to the offspring of 





the popular favorite The next moment he himself was before them—the 
Clown visage grinning in their faces, the Clown walk with the intertwisting 
legs and the turned-in, gooselike toes, and bands holding out from either 
thigh the mass of drapery which forms the intricacies of the Clown’s pocke's. 
Up, shaking the crystal drops of the chandelier and making them ring against 
each other tiny music, went the hoarse roar of popular mirth; ard 'ouder and 
louder it pealed as the gro‘e: que face b«gan to work in those strange convul.- 
sions into which only the cheeks, jaws and tongues of Clowns ever fall, an’ at 
length the mute heavings found an expression in a rich chuckling voice, which 
spoke the time-honored phra-e—‘‘ Here we are again. How are ye?” All the 
world agreed that old Bill Bradley had never leoked more inten-ely clownified, 
and had never before spoken his entering with so inimitably rich a chuckle, 

* Ah, there's the Clow’ Jor you! Nothing like Bill since old Joe,eh? Won 
derful fellow fer fun. No pantomime would be a pantomime at the Nonsuch 
without Bill. Wouldn’t draw a sixpence without old Bill. Bill’s the boy for 
stealing sausages—ah, see Bill butter the stage. Bill is the pantomime.” 

Columbine danced gracefully and bri'‘iantly; Harlequin was as active and 
light as need be ; Pantaloon was delicious y feeble, and took the severest kicks 
and cuffs with the mildest placency; but Clown—Clown was superb. He 
ae gpe ever so many pockets in no time, he bonneted policemen, and pulled the 

ils off their coats to an unknown amount ; he stole sstring of sausages as 
long asa cable, and ate them at three gulps; and then, with a strange fat 
chuckle, a race and a bound, he leaped at the dial of an eight-day clock ia the 
scene and disappesred. Up rove again the shout of applause, but in a moment 
it was checked. Hardly had the Clown’s ankles vanished through the yielding 
surface, when a loud and intense cry of pain rang through the thea re, making 
itself beard over the boisterous mer:iment of boxes, pit and gallery. Panta. 
loon, who had been tottering about the stage, suddenly moved off like any or- 
dinary being ; but Columbine shot fr: m near the orchestra, likea flash of white 
light, in o the rece ses beh nd the scenes Tbe next moment the cur ain fell, 
and amid the covfas«d clamor of inquiry and surmise, a gen'lem+n in evening 
dress and white gloves glided b-fore it. ‘‘ Hush, bush !’’ and there was hush. 
‘“* An acciden',’’ he was sorry to say, ‘‘Mr. B adley—not aware to what ex. 
tent—medical man just sent for—would audience wait for few minutes, witb 
that kindness, generosity, &c., which always characterised,” & 

Meantime, what was the scene occurring in what is teclnically called 
‘behind ?””? Close to the aperture througn which the poor Clown had 
so gallantly leapt were stati ned three or four half drunken carpenters 
(popularly sceveshifter:—a word by the way unknown in a theatre) wth 
a strong blanket in which the performer was to be caught and safely 
restored to mother ear h. A second before his leap, one of these wor- 
thies had suggerted that they bad as well be ready, holding the blanket in 
his hands. ‘It’s all right,’ said one of his comrades, ‘there’s time 
enough—let’s have ano'her swig first? He was in the act of putting the 
pewter pot to his bead, when Bill Bradley dashed in like an eighteen-pounder, 
prostrated the drinkers, and after flying six or eight feet, feil like a log, half 
upon a small plattorm which was to be a part of the next scene, and half down 
an open trap, up which a great structure of canvas and wood was just ready 
to rise. In the utmost dismay the carpenters rushed towards him to raise him 
but at the first grasp he uttered the cry which the house had heard, and they 
let him sink again upon his hard bed. In a moment he was eurrounded by a 
noisy, gesticulating roup, rushing hither and thither, as the furious stage 
manager, high in oath, aimed kicks and blows at the appalled carpenters, and 
ordered them off the premises, never to return. But in the centre of the crowd 
was a sight strange and touching to see. It had never before occurred in any 
ran‘omime. Clown lay uttering low moans in Columbice’s arms, one powerless 
limb lying stick-like across her lap ; the fing-rs of the other han clasping and 








being clasped by hers. The face of Clown was distorted and working, but not | 
in glee, but pain ; and the eyes, peering out from the circles of gtimy pant 
were bent upon the face which leaned down close to his—a royal treasury oi 
love and agony in its gaze. i 

“The angel of consolation supporting a stricken mortal,’ was the slightly 


inflated, but perhaps not unvatural thought which occurred t» Lewis Kuthven 
® fair haired young man, with a face, despite its somewhat bleache! hue 
indicating above all other feelings firmness, as he, with a mob of others, some 
in private, some in stage costume, were hustled to one side by the stag } man 
ager, who, in a fury of desperation, and a voice at which humble acio.s and 
actresses quaked, burst through the group, in one breath c msigning the car- 
penters to eternal heat, and urgivg Bradley to make an effort to get up and 
finish the part ssmehow. 

“Oh, don’t say so; it’s impossible, Mr. Vamp; my poor, dear, dear par (pro- 
nounced as written); he’s hurt—ob, he’s hurt so bad.’’ And as she touched 
his arm, even with her fond light fingers, the maimed man did not cry, but he 
shivered and ground his teeth under the torture. 

“Oh! stuffl—nonsense. Come, Bill, make an effort, it’s only to make an 
effort. Let’s see what’s wreng.”? He was stooping to examine, when a little 
nicely dressed man, with an intensely bald head, gently put him aside. It was 
Doctor Bland, the doctor of the theatre, who gave the sick certificates upon 
grounds more or less substantial, so his enemies alleged, as his terms with the 
manager chanced to be friendly, who knew everybody and everything in the 


! losopi-er and a ruué se+ptic of the French school. 





Limss. ‘‘ VAMP,’’ SAID IIE, QUIETLY, ‘‘ CET A NEW CLOWN ”’ 
house, and in every other house, who used to slip about from private box to 
private box, with his quick and purr-like voice, retailing a bit of good humored 
scandal, or, perhaps, a smartish joke with a sting at its tail; in fact, a clever. 
sly old man of the world, as simple in speech and manners as a Corydon out of 
a pastoral, but not to be done by the united talents of Machiavelli and Rebert 
Macaire. 

The practised bands of the doctor glided over Bradley’s limbs. ‘ Vamp,” 
he raid, quietly, ‘‘ get a new Clown.”? Two bad fracturex, left leg and right 
arm. Poor Bradley groaned, and his daughter bent her face close to his and 
held him tighter 

‘ By all the ——” the stage-manager was beginning, when Mr. Sludge, the 
prompter, whispered that an enterprising ‘‘ super’? who had played Clown in 
the country, and was ‘‘up in the brsiness ”’? had ochred his face on specula- 
tion, and was ready to ‘‘goon.’’? The stage manager rushed ip search of the 
enterprising super, after a deeply sympathetic order to “ carry old Bradley out 
of that, some of you there, will ye?” 

In a contiguous dressing-recm, good-natured'y given up by the kindest- 
hearted and most pious man in the theatre, who always played tbe roffian and 
the devil, the po:r Clown was stretched, preparatory to Dr. Bland’s reducing 
operations, his daughter's arm still around him and his eyes still fixed on her 
face ‘* Lucy,’’ he moaned out, ‘‘ don’t leave me, Lucy.’’ 

At this moment an ugly boy popped a sharp face into the room. ‘ Miss 
Bradley |’? he cried in a sh ill, mechanical tone. 

“Oh! ob!” she exclaimed. ‘I can’t leave par, I can’t.” 

“Miss Bradlew |"? thundered the stage-manager, appearing in his turn. 
“The stage wi'l be waiting, Wiss Bradley ”’ 

She made pro answer, but clung to her father. 
took her kindly by the hand. ‘‘Go, my dear,’’ he said. ‘‘ You will be bet- 
ter away. Leave your father tome. It’s best for b»th. Go, play it eut ”’ 

She looked a m*ment in her adviser’s face, then kissed her father’s forehead 
again and again, until her lips were whiter with chalk than terror, and flew 
from the room. 

“* Capital, good Columbine.”’ said Bobby Jones of Somerset Honre, to Dickey 
Gray, his comrade at the desk, as—in consequence of having jointly accented 
a bill for £100 at 20 per cent. for three months, proceeds £30 down, the rest in 
pianos and pictures by Rapbael—they lounged in a pit-tier box ; *‘ capital 
good Co!umbine.”’ 

‘Why, by Jove, Bob,” replied Dickey, gazing throvgh his double barrelled 
lorgnette, ‘‘ she’s cry'rg—sctuall: crying ’’ 

‘Crying in a pantomime? * answered Bobby, who was an incredulous phi- 
** Absurd! How could she 


The doctor interfered. He 


ery when it’s not in the bill?”’ 


CHAPTER Il.—CLOWN AND COLUMBINE IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
Crown was aged fit'y three—a great age for a po:turist and dancer to W in 
w rk—bur he was habitually a sober man. Indeed, a Pantaloon, with whom 
he long played, used to state that he despised him because he liked tea. The 


THEY TURNED UP THEIR NOSES _AT 





Panta’oon liked stronger stuff, but somehow he broke down at f a0- 
disappeared Clown was, however, come to the turn of hfe—in men of his pr 
fession it comes soon—and se the conseqences of the accident were the mor 
to b2 dreaded. Columbine would be sixteea next Juve. In June, sixteen 
years ago, her motber had left her an in‘»nt, three days old, in the hands of 
the Clown. The mother was also a dancer in a sma'l way—one of those meek, 
uncomplaining, weak-6bred, but long enduring women, who furnish forth so 
goodly conscription to the army of the unknown soci:l martyrs. The child 
was delica'e but not weakly. It throve, and Clown loved it with all the love 
of his battered body, and his not very strong or ay oy ye sou!, and while he 
was presenting the first sp-ovful of pap it was ever his lot to give to Miss Lucy 
he mut*ered to himself, ‘‘ The night I see her Columbine will be the proudest 
night of my life !’? And here we get at the great feature and point of Bill 
Bradley’s character. He fully, firmly and enthusiastically believed that a 
pantomime was the greatest possible emanation of human gevius, and that to 
be the first Clown cn any stage wes to bold the most elevated position the 
practical drama could bestow. To assail this position, in Bill’s mind, all 
reasoning and all facts were like bailstones rattling on the rock of Gibraltar, 
He heard them all placidly, and his unvaried and complacent reply was, 
that “ these things might be all very well, but that made no difference ” 
although be was often trotted out for the amusement of his — Bill’s 
theory had been given up as totally impregnable years ago, and he lived in the 
middle of it—like Jove in Olympus. The natural consequence, or perhaps the 
natural cause, of Bill Bradley’s opinions was that he was a radly Sn ayer and 
unintelligent man. Most actors know little or nothing out of their art, but 
the art of a pantomime is of the lowest description—not calling for that degree 
of intelligence and acquaintance with the art : f expressing natural emotion in 
suitable terms, which even the humblest speaking artist must possess Bill, 
then, knew notbirg save about pantomime®, but in that respect hie knowledge 
was immense. He could recite you the scenes and call over the tricks of every 
noted entertainment of the kind—from ‘‘ Mother Godse” downwards. He was 
clever, indeed, at inventing tricks himself, and made the model mechanical 
apparatus with some neatness. As he sat by the fireside, the smoke from his 
pipe curling round his worn and coarsely-skinned face, Lucy would say, ‘‘ Now, 
then, par, a thinkin’ about a trick?’ And “ par’? would pat her hea and go 
ov thinking strenuously. This, indeed. was about the only subject on which 
he ever did think. Butif he thought little he felt much. He had a mild, 
shallow nature, and it was all filled up with love of Lncy. For years and years 
he had grieved for her mother. The girl could remember, when she was @ 
child, packed in her crib in a dark closet off her father’s small room, 
having lain awake and listened to him sobbing and crying for ‘ Lucy !” and if 
it had been her he meant she would have risen and gone to him. But the 
Lucy whose name she heard would answer no more. 

The child grew up, and the father recovered all his gaiety. Lucy was hardly 
ever out of his arms, and the first word she was taught to lisp was not ‘‘ par, ° 
but ‘* Pan—Pan—Panto’’—-(ob, what a hard word !)—‘‘Pantomime!”? One 
day poor Bradley received a terrible blow. He wondered what Lucy would think 
of him as Clown, and he painted his face privately and experimentally for the 
purpose. The child—she was not more than two years old—shrinked and 
called “ par,’ and Bradley retreated, abashed, to the wash-hand-stand. The 
difficulty, however, was soon conquered. Before a week was out Lucy crowed 
and clapped her hands at the patches of red and white upon her father’s cheeks. 
Christmas was approacbing—it came, and nightly he carried down the child 
to the theatre, and the little thing was so pretty and ro taking that worn-out 
old dressers quarrelled as to who should have charge of it; and even the dread- 
ful stage-manager made no objections to its presence. It was odd, too, to seo 
Clown just after he had squeezed one baby flat upon the stage, and pulled the 
legs out of avother to the extent of at least eighteen feet, standing for a moment 
perspiring at the wing, and dandling in his arms the little girl, who crowed 
and laughed ard called him “jcc.’? She was soon initiated in the sayings 
and doings of the wing, was po r Lucy. 

As she grew up her father taught her to dance. Since she could stand she 
naturally stood in one of the “ positions,” and at five years of age she could 
skip about the floor in merry avd by no means bad imitation of the popular 
d of the N h. One evening, at her father’s desire, she went over 
al her little saltatory accomplishments. The grace and agility of the little 
thing were wondrous. Old Bill called ‘Bravo?’ (he had but an indefinite 
notion of gender«), and applauded till his hands were sore. Then she came te 
his knee, and looked up with deep. serious eyes into his face. He had never 
seen a child look so much like a woman. She was like his old Lucy, but there 
was a difference, he kvew, but he could not define it. 

‘‘ Par,” whispered Lucy, “I’d like to speak on the stage, better than to 
dance on the stage.” 

Poor Clown stood aghast. 





Here was heresy—and from his own flesh and 


‘‘When you are playing Clown, par, they all laugh, but when Mrs. Dela- 
maine was a playing Mrs. Beverley, they listened, and cried, and applauded. 
I cried too,’”’ she added softly. 

Here was a kettle of fish! FPradley could only dimly comprehend his own 
child, but her words jarred on his ear. |! aughter was all the aprlause he bad 
ever thought of. A guffaw from Mr. Bobby Jones, Mr. Dickey Gray, and their 
co-equals was bis crown of laurels. He could conceive no other. For the first 
time in his life he was harsh to Lucy, an® she went to bed in tears. Next day 
she was put under the charge of a theatric dancing master, a figurant, as he 
called it timself, and who let out his pupils to fill up all the corp de ballet in 
London. For each girl he had five shillings a week. He called himself Mon- 
sieur De Saint Roquelette—bis christened name was John Brown. 

Under the auspices of this distinguished foreigner Miss Lucy Bradley learned 
toa certain ex'ent the art of theatre dancing, und drafted wih her comrades 
frcm one house to another, wherever a “ heavy”’ spectacle was i progress, she 
made fair adeances in ber profession. But as ‘to the rest of her education— 
alas! Dancivg was all her educa ion! She learxed somehow—she hardly 
knew how, but privcipally by stu lying playbills, to read—after a fashion ; but 
a long word was a fearful stumbl ng block, and although she would pronounce 
many short words rigbtly, she rea: them wrong. Tus ‘said’? she would 
pronounce when reading as shyming to “laid” or ‘‘ raid.’”’ Her writing wasa 
monstrous col ection ot ind+fivi‘e strokes Sometimes she could make it ou 
more often she could not. In fact it was not wri‘ing at all, for any practica 
intents or purpos+s. But still Lucy could read; and she did. bow she did read. 
Every leisure hour was parsed in reading, in cevouring the stage editions of 
every play, tragedy, comedy, drama or me!odrama rhe could scrape together. 
When old Bradley was snoring she would sli'y rise, light a quiet or “‘ thieves’’ 
lucifer match, and fling herself, brain and heart, into the ‘ Wreck Ashore,’’ 
“ the Slave’? Victo:ine,’’? or just as probab'yas not, ‘* The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
the ‘* Duchess of Malfy,”’ or ** Juliet’? The essential dramatic element was 
all she louked for, or, indeed, could appreciate. That she lighted upon with a 
God-given instinct which was wonderful and sublime. What were the literary 
qualities of a play to her? She thought, or knew, or cared nothing about con- 
struction, or language, or the theory of situation, But let the heroine— 








whether a Queen or a housemaid—be in a position only dramatic, and she was 
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LUCY, AND NICKNAMED HER “‘ SIDDONS, JUNIOR.’’ 
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down on it like a tiger, and with flashing eyes and quivering frame would act, 
all under her breath,-the scene to herself. By sl w degrees, as she got on in 
her dancing, and earned higher and higher salaries, she let her father into the 
secret of her dramatic readings ; but all the time slily putting them in ‘he 
mere footing of relaxation from her saltatory studies. So viewed, Bill had no 
objections, and sometimes would ask her to give Lady Macbeth or “rs. Haller, 
or, indeed, Shyloc* er Othello—she was not particvlar about rexes—when he 
would sit by the fireside, pipe in mouth, ard laugh till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, just as one of the elder Kembles might enjoy Mrs. Fanny Butler giving 
an imitation of Pantaloon when her elocutionary studies for the day were over. 
The passion, the untaught nature, the tremendous energy of these perform- 
ances the actress had not the sligh'est idea of. Neither had Bill. None were 
there to mark the flush of power in the cheek or the spark of genius in the 
eye. The father laughed and thought the exhibition ‘‘ not bad monkey tricks.” 
It was when she worked hard at her posturing and dancing that fhe looked 
earnestly on, and the tears of gratified pride and strong affection came into his 


es. 
"They lived in a small set of rooms, up three pair of steps, in Broad-court, 
Bow street. There was a humble parlor ; Clown’s bed.clo-et on one side and 
Columbine’s on the other. The place was charmingly neat. The picture of 
Joe Grimaldi over the fire-place was the main ornament, and models of panto- 
mime tricks flanked it. Lucy’s little dramatic library was piled on a shelf in 
her own room; Bill’s principally consisted of files of Christmas play-bills, of 
course with a pantomime in each. Father and daughter were, for theatrical 
people, curiously dcmestic. When unoccupied in the summer evenings they 
walked together. They always, if possible, were engaged at the same house. 
They came home together after the performance, ate their suppers and went 
to bed—two as inoffensive and loving creatures as live in the world of God. 


CHAPTER III —COLUMBINE IN LOVE. 


Taree weeks bad elapsed s'nce the accident, and poor Clown lay helpless on bis 
back, pursed daily and nightly by Columbine, and fretting and mourning over 
the possibility that as a Clown he could never egain appear upon the stage. 
Dr. Bland attended the poor fellow with as much regularity asi! he had a tee 
every time he mounted the three pair stairs; and day by day was the clever, 
clear-headed doctor deeper and deeper impressed by the strong affection and 
the unwearied assiduity of the daughter as she watched and tended the sick 
man, whose peevish querulousness never banished the coaxing smile from her 
pretty face. Almost without knowing it the doctor found himself taking a 
strange interest in the little household. Meantime Lucy, the nurse of all day, 
was still Columbine at night; and when she was at the theatre poor Clown lay 
alone, generally occupied in the perural of playbills. 

While these events were pending, Lucy had unconsciously made a conquest. 
Mr. Bobby Jones, of Somerset House, had never got over his admiration of the 
* capital gocd Columbine.”? Night after night he was in the pit—the private 
box was too “ salt’’ for a continuance—rolling an ugly little pair of eyes at the 

erformer, and sometimes venturing on the refined Don Juanism of a wink. 
por had never made any responsive tignal, however, to these blandishments, 
80 that Bobby Jones determined to take bolder steps and accost the young lady 
as she left the theatre. ‘ There’s nothing,’’ as he remarked to Dicky Gray, 
* like boldness with that sort of people;’’? with which philesophical sentiment 
his friend fully agreed. Accordingly, ene Saturday night, as Lucy, closely 
wrappei up, was gliding from the theatre, her whole soul in the home to which 
she was going, she found a spruce young geatleman, of what is called “ sport- 
ing’? appearance, her unwelcome companion. 

“Now, then, my dear,’? was the elegant salutation of Mr. Bobby Jones, 
“take my arm, Miss Bradley; you danced magnificently to-night. Upon my 
soul you did. I never saw half so prime a Columbine. And you don’t know 
how deep I am in love with you ” 

Lucy was accustomed to the ordinary free-and-easy style of ad“ress between 
the camarad-s of the theatre, but she had never been so approached in the 
street. Ina great fright she ran quickly on, but Robby was at her side. 

‘* What are you running awey ‘or, my dear Miss Bradley? 1 aint going to eat 
you. Come now, be sociable; don’t do the modest ro terribly—come now.”’ 
And he attempted to take her round the waist, when, crack, down upon the 
crown of bis bat came as lusty a buffet as need be, and Mr. Bobby Jones was 
in a sitting position on the stones. 

“ Permit me, Miss Bradley, to protect you from insult.to your house,” said 
a low voice not unknown to her, and she saw the pale firm face ef Mr. Ruthven, 
with whom, as the author of two or three rattling farces, and who was, conse- 
quently, a good deal in the theatre, she bad a sort of bowing acquaintance. 
Heartily thanking him, as well as ler agitation would allow her, they burried 
off together. 

** My poor par,’”’ she said, ‘I’m co anxious to get home every night, yon 
can’t think. He frets ro till I come.” 

“T trust he is getiing round. I heard them say so at the theatre.” 

Oh! sir,’? murmured Lucy, “oh! sir, I’m afraid he’ll be a poor cripple 
all his days; he’s not able yet to move a limb, sir; be lies like a child till I 
come home and meve him, sir.”’ And she stopped, choked with ber tears. 

Next moment they were in Broad court. Lucy looked up to the windows 
and uttered a loud excl:mation; ‘ Look, sir! oh! my God, look, sir! There’s 
a@ fire, fire in his room; something has caught. Oh, my God!’’ 4nd she flew 
up & common stair, used by all the tenanis. Stopping only for a moment to 
see a bright red glare gleaming fiercely throvgh the drawn blind, Lewis in- 
stinctively followed ber, and they burst into the room together. 

The sight was terrible. On his bed, as unable to move as a log of wood, his 
face ghastly in the glire, and unutterabje horror in the wide-open staring eyes 
and the quivering b'o dless lips, lay the Clown, the curtains biazing in oue 
bright flame above him and around him, and a mass of burning p!ay-bills just 
setting fire to the drapery of the bed beneath. 

Uttering no sound, but with a leap like a wild animal, Lucy sprang to her 
father, caught him in her arms as if be were an infant, and bore him mvfiled 
in the still unkindled be’-clothes from beneath the arch of fire, the ribbons of 
her dress catching in the process. Ruthven was by, and at the expense of 
severely scorched fingers, he crushed the nascent fire, while, by the help of a 
water jug, the original conflagration was presently extinguished. ‘Ihey then 
both stooped over Clown. 

** Par,” said Lucy, with her quivering voice, ‘ Par, it’s all right now, you’re 
safe—the fire's put out.”’ 

Clown looked at his davgher and at the stranger, but there was no intelli- 
gence inhiseye. It wasa strange stony glance, and meant nothing. 

** Par, par, why don’t you speak; it’s me—me, Lucy! Speak, speak |” 

“Here we are again. How are ye?” came with a ghastly chuckle from 
Bradley’s jaws, and then the hollow Clown laugh grated on the ears of the 
listeners. 

“Mr. Bradley, Mr. Bradley, it’s 
cried Ruthven 

* Your own Lucy—your own. Ob, my God! speak to me. 
me? Only a word—a word, for God's 

« Here’s the police,’’ equeaked the Clown in the Clown’s voice. 

Lucy sbrank within herself in horr Ruthven looked steadfastly info the 
man’s eyes. They were totally vacant in expression, meaningless as the eyes 
of the Sphynx. 

“J fear—I much fear—M'ss Bradley, that the fright—the horror of being 
burned to Ceath—has--has—~"’ 

** Has took away his reason. Oh dear! ob dear! 
—do; please, please do,’’ 

But the poor wretch rolled his eyes round and made a Clown’s grin. How 
often bad brilliant houses applauded it! Luey shrieked and covered her 
face, and Ruthven murmured to himself, ‘‘God help us, and what poor weak 
devils we are !"’ 

Just then a foot was heard upon the staircare, and in a moment Dr. Pland, 

rhite-gloved and trim as though just out of a bavrdbox, stepped einger'y in. 

*Thark God! Ch dear, dear doctor, come here, lock at him,’ screamed 
poor Lucy. The doctor did so. He was speedily enlightened as to ihe eatas- 
tropbe, and long and carefully did he examire the patient, particularly ihe 
contraction and dilatation of the eyeballs es the candle wae flashed before them. 
Po: r Clown was perfectly quiet and tranquil. He seemed to suffer no pain, 
and was easily replaced in bed, while he lay emiling with a strange, unmeaning 
stare. Dr. Bland then kindly, but candidly, informed Lucy that the nervous 
and cerebral systems had received so great a shock that, with the worn consti- 
tution of the patient, it was more than doubtful whether he would ever recover 
the use of his faculties, Another shock might possibly set all to rights again ; 
but that was a de«perate experiment, only to be risked under certain peculiar 
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circu stances. Meanwhile quiet was imperatively necessary. He must just 
be treate’ like an infent again—sco said Bland—and added that to-morrow an 
experienced elderly woman, an acquaintance of his, would be there. ‘She's 
used to such cases, and will do all that’s needful.”’ 


. 
Lucy struggled to speak throvgh her tears. ‘* We have so little, doctor, 
that bed 

The jolly-faced little man patted herupon the head. ‘“ Leave allibat to me,” 
he said. ‘ You are a good little girl, Lucy, ard ceserve to be helped. When 
you are a premiére danseuse at the opera, you know, and 1 em a poor, troken- 
down old tellow hobbling about town; you’ll give me an order now and then to 
see the great rew pa: that all the world is mad about. But,’’ be added with 
an odd smile, ‘nota word about this, or it would spoil my character as the 
knowingrst old co?ger about. So dry your eyes ; your tather will be quite 
quiet at night, and to-morrow Mrs Dosey will be here by breakfast t me.”’ 

Lucy lighted the gentlem#n down stairs, and returned alone to watch through 
the long night over poor mindless Clown. 

Ru'bven and Bland knew each other slightly; but the incident to which they 
had both been witness had naturally brought about, quoad the scene they had 
Jeft, an intimacy. 

*T teli you what, sir,”’ sa‘ 
world before you were born, : 
trust me, that little girl 1 
trumps !’’ 

“she’s very pretty,’’ said Ruthven, remembering the features. 

It’s undevioped beauty,’’ answered the doctor. “Pity she’s the daughter 
ofsuch ene! fool. She knows nothing; she can’t speak her own language. 





he ‘octor, * trust an old fellow whe knew the 
net who sees and hears much more than he rays; 
have left is a trump—a regular ace otf 


But it’ er, my boy, it’s in her, and some day it will come out !”’ 
“Wia will??? inquired Ruthven 
‘How siienld 1 know?’ was the reply. “But this I do know, there's 


romething wort'ng in that girl, She’s none of your common rats (French 
rlang, we may, perhaps, as well say, for bailet girls). There’s the stuff that 
heroines are made «fin that fece and in that heart. What's u heroine, eh? 
‘Lhere’s two sorte; the deers and the sufferers, active end passive, Mr. Ruthven, 
and that girl is fit for elther character, or both. Poor litile Lucy; an ace of 
trur pel” . 

They parted, the ¢ 
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mouldy room, like all the rooms in the inns of court, stirred up a srrouldering 
fire, and drawing a writing desk close to the grate, inscribed on a blank sheet 
of paper, “ Act I., Scene I.,’’ andthen——stuck. He sat long musing over the 
paper, but not a word would come. He rubbed his head, walked up and dowa, 
and then sat to the éesk again. 

‘It's no use,”’ at last he said sloud. ‘‘I see her face before me; her voice is 
in my ears. Lucy, the prettiest of all female names—Lucy! I'll cail, of 
course, to-morrow, the first thing; it’s only decent A goo! old card, and 
sbarp, too, that Blond. Inever thought so much of him before. Lucy! I 
wonder if she will make acqu+intance—I mean serious acquaintance? Lucy! 
It isa pretty name. And that face, so sweet, 80 pure! Lucy!’ 

He went to bed and dreamt of Lucy, just as Lucy, fatigued with long 
watching, sank into a dose, and—let the truth be tolé—dreamt of Ruthven. 

Lewis Ruthven, a cadet of a poor Scotch family, was one of the soldiers of 
fortune of the pen with whom all great capitals abound—a journalist, a 
dramatist, a novelist—not of very great fame in e‘ther capacity, but stiil 
possessed of a rising reputation for brilliance ct style and lively play of fancy. 
He was also a thoroughly sound-hearted fellow, a merry companion, with just 
an occasional dash of nationality in his style and pronunciation to put piquancy 
into his converse; elastic and keen of temperament, sanguine and bright of 
hope, and endowed—his best gif'—with undaunted enthusiasm in what+ver he 
undertook. His fortunes, though varied, were, on the whole, prosperous. A 
clever and ready writer, with sume tact and a good address, may toon work 
himself into a decent competence in London: and this Ruthven was just be 
ginning to see before him. Still he was indolent in making the first exertion. 
Labor was a task until he was hot in the harness, then it was a pleasure and 
a blessing. He wanted a stimulus, and he soon became aware that at length 
he had found one. 

He called on Lucy the next morning. Mrs. Dosey was there—a sharp, bust- 
ling old Game, with a cheering vo'ce, invaluable in a sick room. Poor Clown 
was no better, and no speedy change was to be looked for. In the evening 
Ruthven walked to the theatre with Miss Bradley. At night he escorted her 
home. He dreamtof heragain. She dreamt of him again. He had not said 
that he would call next day, but he did, and she did not seem either surprised 
orangry. Of course be called to inquire after Mr. Bradley. He wus in his lit- 
tle room. Mrs. Dosey with him. Lucy and Ruthven sat tegether in the par- 
lor, beneath the shadow of Joe Grimaldi; and when Mrs. l’osey came in and 
‘said that the patient had dropped off asleep, they were astonished to hear how 
Jate it was. Next day it was the same; and so with many days. Ruthven 
gave up writing and reading, and his friends joked him, and Columbine’s health 
was drunk with significant honors at a certain club, of which he was a distin- 
vuished member, or rather it was about to be drunk, when Ruthven, calmly, 
mildly, but with resolute firmness, begged that that lady’s name might not be 
made the subject of after-supper conversation; and fiom this time it was 
known that matters Jooked serious. 

Meantime, how were the days spent by Lucy and Ruthven—for they were 
constantly togetl:er? Lucy had leisure, for a spectacle in which she played 
bad a great run, and her presence was only needed at night. The days were 
passed in hard, unremitting study. Ruthven was the teacher, and Lucy the 
the aptest of pupils. It was not until she knew Ruthven that she had teriously 
felt her deficiencies, and in a tearful agony of delight she embraced his offer to 
teach her, to lift her nearer to his own level of intellectual culture Her pro- 
gress was wonderful. She leaped instinctively at knowledge, grasped it, and 
kept it ; and Ruthven thought of the doctor’s judgment of the ‘‘ something ”’ 
be could not yet tell what, but which would ¢: me out. In fact, her telents, 
now at Jast finding a vent, carried everything before them, and the fiery dra- 
matic instinet, now fortified by knowledge and chastened by purity of pronun- 
ciation, made Ruthvin lock with wonder, almost drea‘, at the creature he 
had, as it were, called into a new being. ‘She bad told hiro of her old dramatic 
amusements, her old solitary recitations, and she had almost involuntarily 
burst into one of them. It was the magnificent torrent of sorrow of Constance 
in the third act of ‘‘King Jobn.’’ Ruthven listened, overwhelmed, uctil as 
she paused and knelt down by him, as she sometimes did in taking her lessons, 
he said: 

** Lucy, you are not only an angel, you are a geniut.”’ 

She looked up in his face and replied, ‘‘I only want to be werthy of you.”’ 









CHAPTER IV.—THE LAST TRANSFORMATION OF COLUMBINE. 


RvuTHven had written a very carefully constructed play of strong interest, and 
intended to appeal to home and domestic sympathies; but be could noi get the 
management of the Nonsuch to enter‘ain it. He had a reputation for lively 
touch-and-go farce, and the prudent manager looked with + uspicion upon elabo- 
rate dramas intended to ‘“‘embraec. _ entire strength of the ccmpany,’’ unless 
they came from very experiepceu .nds. So put off by vague promises and 
heart-breaking postponements he bad managed—ani that was a feat—to get 
his MS. from the dusty drawers of the mavager’s room, intending to reserve it 
for more favorabl+ auspices, Tiis play Lucy, who bad heard suatches of the 
plot, was very #nxious to see; and accordingly Ruthven had brought ber the 
manuscript, written out in the neatest ! ancwriting of a theatrical copyist. On 
hiv next visit—and it was pot, as may be believed, very long postponed, not 
much over two hours—Lucy met him at the door, her face flushed and her eye 
bright. 

‘*Oh, my dearest |’? she exclaimed; “ your play. I heve read it—I know it 
by heart almost. Itis glorious. I feel Mary’s part so—I could give it so—I 
feel [could, Ruthven. Nothing I ever read has appeared to me more glurious ’”’ 
She bad read Shakespeare, but then Scakespeare was not her lover ; so poor 
Lucy must be excused for ‘he warmth of her panegyric. ‘Ob, Ruthven, if we 
could get that piece accepted, and I could play Mary, and father could under- 
stand and appreciate, ch, what a night that would be—a night of triumph avd 
glory for us all.’’ 

** Perhaps one dey, dear, such a thing may come to pass; we must work and 
wait, and hope together; and, after all, that will not be so unpleagant.”’ 

‘* Unpleasant, Lewis, with you?’? But lovers’ talk is contezrecly insipid 
exer pt to the parties, and we cmit the long, bali-whispered dialogue which 
succeeded. Presently, however, they spcrke of their prospec's. It had been 
determined that the spectacle in which Lucy then danced should be her last 
appearance as one of what a certain class of good people call the vota ies of 
Terpsichore. Her mind revolted at the mindless capering to which so many 
long years had been devoted. 

“It is so dreary—oh, so sad,’? she murmured, “to put en that unvaried 
stereotyped smile, with no cause, no reason, night after n‘ght the same, and 
go smiling through those wre'ched evolutions of twirls, and h ps, and Ja \- 
guishing jumps for the gaping libertines, whose eyes one sees gloating on the 
éancer, who are incapable of any other gratification at theatres than that of a 
sort of lazy admiration of physical beauty. Oh, dear Lewis, take me from it, 
for your own sake and mine. I feell am doing you a wrong every night I ap- 
pear up’ p the stage.”’ 

Ang so it was arranged. There were obstacles, however, as to Lucy’s enter- 
ing the higher c’ass ot her artistic compsnions—those old conventional cbsta- 
cles which are svre to attend all changes, however unojectionable abstractedly. 
The manager could not see why dancers should wish to become actresses. sabe 
ladies of the drematic corps were jealous The lacies cf the ballet corps were 
jealous. Latterly Lucy bad mingied with them no more than was necessary. 
She had her new asrociat ons, her new cares, ber new tasks, her new hopes to 
interest ber, and cared abundantly Jittle for ceteils of whitebait dinners with 
the Guards, or lovely evenings at Richmond with gen'lemen whore names were 
often in the Co: rt Circular. £o the troupe of young ladies with pretty kh gs— 
it was legs the manager always locked to in that department when giving an 
engagement; if he didn’t he would have been in the bankruptcy court ina 
tw lvemonth—the young ladies of the pretty legs therefore turned their nores 
up at Luey, and talked of ‘‘ stuck up people’’ at her, and nick named her; id 

lons junior, and did mary other clever things of the same moral calibre, which 
the persecuted victim lauglied at very heartily, as heartily as she could, con- 
sidering how much she hed to be anxious about Fngagement or no en 
meut, however, 't was determined that she shou'd leave the “‘votaries of 
lerpsichore.’’ Ruthven would set to work strenuously. He had great plons 
Journals to be fuunced, * quarterly reviews’? to be established, theatres to be 
taken, and dramas to be written. Both frineds were exce levt 
castle builders; and when they sat by the quiet firesice in Broad-court, the at- 
mosphere above them was all one superb palace 

We revert to the evening when Lucy had studied Ruthven’s rejected play. 
The great scene had descended on her soul like a cloud of fire; 
knowing in her frenzy what she dic, she sprang upon the floor 
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impassioned speech, in which the hervine intimated her intention of g ip 
a brilliant match and vast prospects becanse she would be seperated from an 
infirm and doting father. Ruthven gazed at the light of her enkindled eyes, 
the dilation of her form, and drank in the rapt passion of her declamation like 
one beside himself. Lucy had never lorked so beautiful, bad never looked co 
triumphant. She was tormed to conquer, and he knew it; and so, in the wis- 
dom of her genius, didshe. ‘Their ¢xaltation lasted but for a moment. The 
coor opened i Dr. Bland appeared. Lucy screamed, and ran instinctively 
to Ruthven, hiding her f: ce in her hands. 

* {| heard all—I heard all,”’ crie little docter. ‘ Admirable! wonderful! 
genius—genius at last upon our stage! Lucy, my child, my darling, hold up 
your head; what are yeu hiding it for? Ged bess you! You liiv’e monkey, | 
am proud o* you. I told him yeu hed it in you, I did, and I was right; I'm 
always right. Come here, you jade, and let me hiss you. Siddons junior, in 
deed. We'll make some people jaugh on the wrong of their m uths, I'm 
afraid. Before a month 18 out you will do that onthe stage. Oh! you wicked 


sly, abominable, darling little slut, you 


Lucy had gone off into hysterics. They were soor quieted, however, because 








they were the genuine thing, and not imitation: and then the three sat down 
by the fireside, Mra. Dosey of course being with the patient. 
*T declare,’’ said the doctor, as a gent'e joke to jead tha way to or@inary 





converration, ‘‘if Mr. Bravley recovers, I should’nt be surprised if he runs off 
with Mrs. Tosey.”’ 

Then came the question of the play. 

** Jorum would’nt bave it,”’ said Rethven 

“Dp Joium ! who the deuce is Jorum ? 
doctor. 

“Why, the manager of the Nonsuch, of courre,”’ 
literalle. 


” 


replied the oceastonally peppery 





answered Puthven 
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thising faces, and sympathising hearts too, came to see him, and tried to talk 
tohim. It was useless. The mind, if not gone, was utterly dormant. Clown 
was a puppet. Upon all this, we repeat, they sat talking. 

All at once Dr. Bland’s face lighted up with a most uncommon beam. 
Then he paused, then he lighted up still more, then he burst out—*‘ There’s 
apotber genius in this room, and he sits in my chair.’ 

Lucy and Lewis were prepared for some joke; but the increasing seriousness 
of the doctor's face undeceived them. 

“Ruthven,” he said, ‘in that piece of yours you have a young girl and aa 
old infirm father. Listen, you area clever fellow, and will jump at what I 
say. You saw a catastrophe bere one night in which here was a father and a 
daughter; cou'd you in any way reproduce it on the stage ?”’ 

“Oh, ob,”’ exclaimed Lucy, with a sort of byeterical pulsation agitating her 
whole frame, and her quick keen woman’s mind leaping on to the result before 
the practised dramatist’s. ‘*Oh, oh,” she said, with a sort of sob which shook 
her in her chair, ‘‘ I know what you mean.” 


‘And so do I,” exclaimed Ruthven, ‘‘A great, a hopeful plan. Hush 
stay one moment.”’ 

There was a pause; the doctor’s and Lucy’s eyes looking into his. 

*‘Yes,’? he shouted, leaping up. ‘Yes, Iseeit. It cam be done. It shall 


be done.’? 
“Then,” said the doctor, ‘‘there’s one more chance for Clown.’’ 


CHAPTER V.mTHE NEXT BOXING NIGHT. 


Since the opening of our story, Clown has lain three weeks immoveable upon 
his bed; and has passed fifty-nine—an unconscious, mindless man, only appear- 
ing most complacent at home when nearest the fire, and without doors when 
basking ih the sunsbine. 

Boxing Day has come again, and again we are in the Nonsuch Theatre; the 
audience we saw there last yearare once more re-assembled, and the gentle- 
men in the gallery are again mopping their foreheads with even more assiduity 
than before; and all this without a pantomime! No, there is to be no panto- 
mime, but a drama—a wonderful drama—of which a wonderful rumor has 
spread far and near, and not quite (as the writers of good Saxon would say) 
‘“unholpen;”? the newspapers have been full of puffs preliminary—‘‘ para- 
graphs”’ the wise callthem. The ‘entire resources of the theatre,’’ and ever 
80 maby more resources besides, were to be pre:sed into the service. The bill 
was a perfect outburst of wild—not to say frantic—type; it appeared as if the 
manager bad set his management upon the cast, and that he would stand the 
hazard of the die. 

Let us listen to some of the conversation emanating from the same class of 
auditors whose comments we repeated upon the last occasion of Boxing Day. 
‘* Mary—Miss Bradley??? ‘*Eh! why one knows thatname.’’ ‘To be sure— 
she used to be a dancer’ ‘‘ Yes; she was Columbine this night last year.”’ 
** What! old Bill Bradley’s daughter—old Clown Bradley’s daughter?” ‘She 
herself. They say she’s turned a first-rate actress, and she’s going to be mar- 
ried to a chap, Ruthven; there's been a lot of farces and such like of his bere.’ 
“And theoldman?” ‘Oh, done up. Don’t you remember he had an acci- 
dent last year?”? ‘‘ Jumping through the clock?” ‘‘ Exactly ro ”’ 

One melancholy sight there was in the gallery. It was Bobby Jones and 
Dickey Gray up among the shirt sleeves. It was humiliating. Nevertheless, 
they had paid the £100 bill by bard struggling, and they bad both acquired a 
very great degree of additional common sense. Bobby bad, indeed, improved 
immensely. He had bought a bovquet, cheap—it was principally made of 
wall flowers—to east to his old flame. Being a fr: quenter of small theatrical 
circles, he had heard how it fared with her, and laying his own pretensions, 
and all feelings of animosity aside, he had determined, being now a lover of 
virtuous indignation—a step in advance of seeptic philosophy—to condone all 
past grievances. 

“] say, Bobby,’’ ssid Dickey, ‘‘ where’s old Bradley to-night, I wonder??? 

* Ab, where indeed?” said the plaictive Bobby. 

He was not so far off, after all. seeing that, accompanied by Ruthven and 
Dr. Bland, he oveupied precisely the pit-box which had been engaged by 
the two honorab'e gentlemen in the gallery, on the previous anniversary. He 
was pale and woe-begone, and knew nothing of where he war, His compa- 
nions gazed on him with palpilating anxiety. The liglits flashed up. He 
started. The music began, He breathed short. The curtain rose, He rubbed 
his forehead. 

‘The struggle is beginning,’”’ said the doctor; ‘‘ keep quiet.”’ 

Lucy entered. 

Bradley breathed hard and quick; and, as they watched his eyes, they saw 
returning into them something like the intelligene-—the mind of man—that 
which distinguishes our eyes from the eyes of cats and parrots. 

iheir highly raised hopes were gradually beaten hack. The shock had not 
yet been strong enough, ard the patient was relapsing in‘o imbecile lethargy. 

‘ Never mind,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ all depends upon the scene.’’ 

The audience, however, were obstreperovs in their delight, and Lucy was 
called before the curtain at the end of the first act. Immediately after, the 
box-door opened, and a muffled-up figure entered. 

** How is be ?’’ she asked 

‘* You bave made an impression,’’? whispered the doctor. 
pends on the scene.”’ 

Another act passed, Prad!ey had given still stronger symptoms of the ap- 
proaching crisis Tears were seen gathering in his eyes, and he listened to the 
applause of the house as a war horse to the trumpet. 

The play was * going’’ triumpbanily. The third actcame. Bradley seemed 
more avd more absorbed, although they knew not to what extent he under- 
stood it. The house was in a state of fiery excitem: nt msgnificent to see. 
Poor Ruthven was in tears and laugliter at the same moment. On'y the doc- 
tor was as coolas though he had been dissecting, his eyes fixed on Bradley’s, 
end his {ngers on Bradiey’s pulse. In the pbrase of his own profession, he 
was *‘ exhibiting’’ the pley to his patient, and watching its operation. 

The se ne came. Tie effec’ up’ n ihe audience was overpowering. Ruthven 
and tbe doctor only watched Bradiey’s face. It became whiter and whiter. 
Then the b't > veins appeared on each temple. The nostrils quivered and dila- 
ted, and the lips moved as though he “‘ addressed himself to speak.”?” Amida 
roaring torrent of applause the superb climax was given by tbe triumphant 
actress, as she dashed furward to save her sick parevt from impending death; 
and fipally uttered, unheard by any save those who stood over him, there was 
pronounced by the sick man, stre‘ching forth his thin white hand, and trem- 
bling from head to foot with a strange emotion, the first words he had spoken 
announcing returning consciourness 

“That’s me!’’ he stammered out, rising ia his chair, and pant'ng »s he 
spoke, ‘and that’s her! that’s Lucy, my own Lucy! my daughter Lucy; 
that’s how she saved me from the fire. Lucy, Luey,’’ he cried, in his weak, 
shrill voice, ** Lucy, come to me—come to your father !"” 

But the adjoration was unheard in the mighty roar of acclamation which 
followed the coup of tte play, and no one, so intense was the gaze fixed upon 
the stage; observed that a pale old man in a pit box hed fallen upon the floor 
in struggling to get to the front, and had been raised by his companions and 
borne away. 

Amorg the score of bouquets tlooming upon the stage was one principally 
composed of wall flowers, drooping with the heat. When Lucy picked it up, 
the jaiihful Bobby Jones uttered a disconsolate brava, and hastened from the 
theatre to drown his sorrows in a pint of stout and a Welsh rabbit. 

Upon the stage. after the curtain feli, father and daughter met. He knew 
her, and blesred her. She was not Coloumbive now. Heaven’s will be done ! 
She was sti)l Lucy; and tbe infirm old man wept silently on her nec. They 
were blessed tears. Doctor Bland raid they re-established his reason. 

Then came the congr.tulations—some sincere, more falsxe—poured upon the 
successful actress. ‘lhe manager was at her feet; and of course the rest of the 
company would have gone, if they could, lower than her fect 

*] told you so, you unbelieving heathen,” vociferated doctor Bland; ‘TI told 
you what the piece woule be, and what the woman would be. God bless the 
actress and the author. Come here to me, both of you, you brats. Shake 
hands, friend Bradley; you have a great daughter and a great son-in-law, and, 
what’s better, a good daughter and a good son-in-law.”’ 

Pradiey stil ¢ confounded, 

‘Ah! my poor fellow,” the coctor continued, “ you’ve had a long illness 
7 i chiidrem have curei you. Jo'n their hands. Confound me 
han physic.’’ 
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Clown put into the grasp ef Ruthven the hand of Columbine 
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There two hands clasp each other yet; so do these two hearts. 
well—ihe doctor merry. 


A Proposed Government Paper Carrency.—It is announced that 
he Direc'or of the United States Mint proposes to estab'ish a new paper cur- 
rency, based on the deposits of that institution. He has prepared a bill ‘or this 
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purpose, which he intends to lay before Congres It authorizes the Mint to 
issue certificates on the deposit of gold bul'ion, and of similar certificates by 
the Miat; and a'l the s«b-treasuries, on deporits of lcoin. These certifi 

cates are to be receeme?d only at the « flice ch issved them, the theory of 
the procers beivg that the ¢ old deposited ¥ always be kept on hand to meet 
the certificates when presented for paymert. the directors claim that it will 
greatly increase the security of specie owners over that afforded by the banks ; 
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New Rellway Route to Boston.—The formal cpening of the new 
route from this city io Poston tcok place on Thursdey morning, the 23d, the 
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re‘n leaving the New Haven station, Twenty-seventh street, at Sa.m. The 

* j ou om here to New Haven, thence to New London, from 
whence the passengers cross the Thames river ond take rail to Stonington 
Connectiont, thence by Stenirgton and Previdence to Bostor This route 
tho: tens« the dietapce erty mile. and enves en hour's time The run ovg! t 


be made in eight hours, the averace run br New H+ven, Mortford, *pring- 
field ard Soreeeter being pins bonrs, Tr aftlitio to thers twe railway routes 
there ere three lives of steembonts rumnirg on the S end, ond connestiag with 
talbewys at Stonéeitven, Feil River ana Align’s Point, sear Nerwiek, 
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CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—ContTINvED. 
Tavs far D’Argenson’s villainous plot had succeeded: he now held the whole 
family of the baron within his grasp, and nothing remained but to agcomplish 
their destruction. For the abduction of Jeanne—which he resolted upon 
effecting only subsequently to procuring the king’s warrant for the detention 
of her father and her sister—he knew he might depend upon his emissaries, 
whom he first instructed in the odious task. Thus it was not surprising that 
he should make light of the knowledge Jacques so surreptitiously acquired of 
this portion of his plan, since, by speaking of it only after its accomplishment, 
he had placed it out of the spy’s power to frustrate it; he therefore returned 
to the convivial table with a mind free from apprehension on the score of the 
unfortunate maiden’s safety, ai. joined the general hilarity with a zest he had 
up to that moment abstai.ed from exhibiting. The company finished the 
night by one of those disgraceful bacharalian orgies, as the chief promvuter of 
which the duke became in after years so famous. Save the mark ! 

But Jacques, believing there was yet time to warn Jeanne of her danger, 
determined to make immediate use of the information he had obtained, and to 
put her at once upon her guar’, or to convey her to a place of safety; thus, 
having escaped from his pursuers, he bent his steps towards the baron’s 
residence ia the Rue d’Enfer, and ulthough it was four o’clock in the morning, 
did not hesitate to arouse the inmates, conscious that the greatest expedition 
alone could save the baron’s daughter from D’Argenson’s meditated villainy. 
How great was his astonishment that the cun‘~g of the latter had forstalled 
him ! ° 
Having assured himself that the conver hich she had been conveyed 
was the same one mentioned by D’Argenson, ne set out for it, revolving in his 
mind as he went along the kind of stratog m e should employ to obtain an 
interview with her. ‘This point settled, he d in the immediate neighbor- 
bood of the convent until the chapel bells c} u the early angelvs, summon- 
ing the sisters to matins, when, upon mak himself known, he was imme- 
diately admitted into the presence of the abbe > D’Argenson’s visits to her 
—and Jacques’ in consequence, as hig conf: ' emissary—were very fre- 
quent, more so, perhaps, than was consist th the fair recluse’s wide 
reputation for immaculateness and the ¢harac. : . ihe religious establishment 
over which she presided. 

“‘ Benedicite, brother,” exclaimed the matror} Jacques entered; “ thou 
art an early visitor. Something extraordinary brig qsethee |’’ 

“I come with a message from Monseigneur D’...genson,’’ replied the spy, 
«to the young woman who was brought hither by his orders last night. 1 
must deliver it to herself. Can I see her?’’ 

‘Im my presence, brother,’’ responded the abbess, casting her eyes down- 
wards; ‘‘ thou c»nst not remain alone in her company.’’ 

‘ Be it 20,” answered Jacques, after a short pause; ‘* but send for her quickly, 
for time with me is precious.’’ 

Ringing a small silver hand belJ, the abbess summoned sister Martha, ond 
bade her conduct Jeanne unto her presence, indulging, during her short 
absence, in sundry remarks indicative of her astonishment : 
spy’s early visit, but to which the latter returned no reply. , 

Great was Jeanne’s surprise to find Jacques waiting to receive her ; he did 
not, however, afford her an opportunity of expressing her feelings, for, taking 
her hand as she entered, he bowed to the abvess, saying, whilst a smile of 
satisfaction curled his lip 

‘7 am sorry, madame labbesse, to deprive you, © sown of your protegée, 
but she must accompany me hence.’’ tne 

‘6 Was that thy message from monseigneur ?”’ exGaimed tht jdtrified matron. 

“ That is my business, madame,’’ retorted he. ‘‘ Come, @ auemoiselle,’’ he 
continued, speaking to Jeanne, who stood irresoluts, “the time is yet ours ;”’ 
adding in a whisper, ‘I am come to rescue you.” 

Jeanne, unable to answer, gras;ed his band with a fervor that caused the 
blood to mantle into his cheeks, and at once resigned herself to his custody 
But by this time the abbess had recovered her presence of mind, and no longer 
doubtful of the real state of things, attempted to drag her back, rating sister 
Martha for remaining inactive, and threatening to alarm the establishment. 

“ Save yourself that trouble, madame,”’ said Jacques, calmly, at the same 
time retreating from her and taking Jeanne beneath his cloak, ‘‘ the sisterhood 
have forsworn my sex. But to prevent your kind intention, I will take the 
liberty of ’’—here he suddenly disappeared through the door, locking it after 
him, and carrying away the key. 

He now made the best of his way to the outer gate, which was at once opened 
by the unsuspecting porter, to whom, as he departed, he threw the key of the 

ber in which the abbess was confined, mystifying him to an alarming 
extent, by observing that he might set her free as scon as he judged con- 
venient. 

“Thank Heaven !’’ ejaculated Jeanne, locking up with tearful eyes into the 
spy’s face; ‘‘ thank Heaven! J am once more free |’ 

“You are not yet safe, mademoiselle,”’ answered Jacques, in a husky voice, 
as he hurried her along, concealing her beneath his large clook ; ‘ you must 
take immediate refuge at the Carmelites. D’Argenson’s power will not reach 
you there ”’ 

‘‘ But my father |’? she exclaimed ; ‘‘ my sister ?”’ 

* Both are well,” replied he ; ‘‘I know no more.’’ 

Within two hours from that time Jeanne was an inmate of the Carmelites, 











CHAPTER XXX.—A FEW WORDS ABOUT EVERYBODY IN GENERAL, AND 
A FEW MORE ABOUT ST. MARCEL AND DEMOCRITUS IN PARTICULAR. 


Bor where was St. Marcel whilst these events were progressing ? 

Since his first interview with Jeanne de St. Auney, in the garcens of the 
Luxembourg, he had entirely forsaken his former companions—who stil! kept 
eb ay nightly revels at the commandant’s—and attached himself almost 
wholly to his new associates, the Lutetians; we say almost wholly, because, 
apart from his military duties, his time was divided between them and Jeanne, 
pn the score of whose well being his solicitude appeared to increase in am: s! 
txtraordinary manner, his inquiries respecting the same forming the ostensible 
sbject of his daily visits. 

le might indeed have been ceen, early and late, walking alone, pensively, up 
and down the little avenue, called the Avenue of the Grotto, in which he first 
beheld Jeanne ; but there was nothing in thie—oh, no! for most persons love 
jo saunter about alone in gardens. 

At other times he remained seated for hours together beneath the tall birch 
vhose leafless branches had sheltered her on the morning in question; but 
there was nothing in this, either; oh, no! for some persons may have : grea 
fancy for sitting by the hour under a leafless tree, in the middle of winter. 

One day when robody was vear he cut an initial into the bark of that same 
rees—and very elaborately cut it was, toc—but there was nothing in that, 
ilthough the letter was a J! ch, no, for many names bevin with a J. 

Nor was there anything in his visiting her so frequently, for what cculd be 
nore innocent of design than his daily inquiry after her health, and his request 
® be permitted to call again on the morrow, and so on, until his visit came to 
te looked forward to as a thing of course 

The emotion, too, that he experienced when in her presence was perfectly 
nitural, and easily accounted for, since few men can frequent the society ot a 
beutiful girl without acknowledging the potency of her charms, or in some 
measure betraying their secret influence of the latter over them. 

It was likewise quite in accordance with the spirit of gallantry, for which 
tle court and the times of Louis the Fourteenth were 80 celebrated, that St. 
Mircel should feel immensely interested in the occupations that engrossed the 
lepure of the baron’s daughter ; if he found her engaged upon a design, or a 
panting, or a piece of embroidery, nothing could be more proper than that he 
shquld prepare her colors. There really was vothing in all this ; ob, no ! 

Yotwithstanding, however, that St. Marcel gave less of his company to his 
lat? associates, and more of it to his Lutetian brethren, one of the former en- 
grassed a considerable share of his thoughts; this was St. Leu, whose extraor- 
dijary Cirappearance from the commandant’s residence none of his comrades 
conld explain, not even St. Marcel himself, until the revelations of the vintner. 
Pommier, at the emperor’s council, coupled with Jecques’ previous ec mmuni- 
cajions, Jed him to infer the truth. Te inform his brother officers and Schwill- 
wén of his fate would have been to betray at once the secret of his associa 
tim with the formidable body of spies; he therefore allowed them to exercise 
thtir ingenuity in surmises respecting the same, hoping every day that the 
dute—satisfied with incarcerating him for a short period—would of his own 
acord set him at liberty. Yet, being aware of the circumstances under 
which St. Leu’s arrest had taken place, he could not entirely reconcile this 
neatral course with the line of conduct that he felt himself in honor bound to 
pursue, namely, to seck an interview with the Duke de Chartres, declare him- 
sef as the real aggressor, and beg St. Leu’s release, throwing himself upon 
th) duke’s magnanimity. More than once he wes on the point of obeying this 
gmerous impulse—so natural to him—but as often renounced his éetermina- 
tien, hesitating lest he should be mistaken as to the motives of the duke, who 
might perhaps have bern excited to imprison St. Leu in the Bastile merely 
from a desire to rid himself of the man who stood between him and the o! ject 
of his irregular passion; in which case he would be only exposing bimeelf 
without benefiting his comrade, wherefere he finally deemed it most pru ent 
to allow matters to take their courre. i 

But to Jeanne the young man’s absence appeared so unaccountable thet it 
naturally soon formed the subject of many a conversation .between herself 
and St. Marcel—conversations that renewed his scruples with tenfold force. 
Nor was the silence of her sister’s lover the least mysterious part of the afinir: 
and finding herself incompetent to solve the problem otherwise, she began to 
place some little faith in Dame Prévét’s auguries, and to fear that St. L-u had 
indeed experienced the same fate as hix betrothed—a surmise which the old 
nurse substantiatei by adducing a multitude of proofs, each equally infallible 
= had presented themselves to her in the shape of dreams and warnir as, 

t had “ come ovt most re-markably in the cards,” he course cf h "8- 
ae consultations therewith. d 2 

With respect to St. Marcel, tne diverse emotions there events engendered 
produced a corresponding effect upon his spirits; so marked, indeed, that his 
now intimate friend and companion, Democritus, swore most positively ‘bat 
he must be under the influence of the psesion which is raid to keep the vid 
in motion; an assertion St. Marcel rebutted with contempt, or at least with a 
great ppp in the most unequivocal manner possible, 

of atiection, levine, as ored) peesed sone beur? of 


the motive of the’ 








that day in her cémpany, he repaired to the Palais des Thermes; but his 
spirits appeared to 2ave lost their buoyancy; he sat spart from his compa- 
nions, abstracted atj grave, nor scarcely could the vivacity of the philosopher 
arouse him from the reverie into which he fell. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—8T. LEU OBTAINS AN INTERVIEW WITH JULIE, AND 
ASTONISHES CORBE AND FATHER RIQUELET. 

THE objects of Jeanne’s anxiety were all this time close'y confined to the nar- 

row precincts of ther respective prisons; the baron in No. 1, his daughter in 

No. 2, and St. Leu i, the calutte of the Bertaudiére Tower. 

The shock of meetmg with her lover under such distressing circumstances 
threw Julie into a tate of delirious fever, from which she did not recover for 
some dys, notwithtanding the potency of Sister Bridget’s medicaments, who, 
to render her justi, tended her charge night and day, with a larger amount 
of solicitude than she was wont to manifest in general. 

Although unsusfcious to an extreme degree, and far from versed in the 
ways of humankind, \he poor girl was not s!ow to conjecture that she had not 
only proved ihe indire:t cause of St. Leu’s incarceration, but was, likewise 
herself, the object of some sinister design; for the menacing looks and speech 
of the Duke de Chartres, on the morning of her examination in the council- 
chamber, forcibly recurred to her memory, forming the link to a whole chain 
of evidence, which, though hitherto dormant, was corroborative of her most 
fearful suspicions. 

Not the slightest doubt now remained upon her mind on the scere of tke 
identity of the strange capuchin who abstracted the ring from her sis‘er’s 
finger. He could be no other than the duke, who, having by some fatal 
chance, obtained a clue to their secluded retreat, had, in order to deceive 
them tore effectually, adopted the yery disguise which St. Leu, from mere 
prucential reasons, assumed whenever he visited them. 

Her surmises as to the prince’s motives became disagreeable in the extreme, 
and her innocence took the alarm ; for with the intuitive perception that virtue 
has of vice, she felt that his purpose was guilty one. Willirgly would she 
have eluded her own reflections; but in spite of all her efforts to banish them, 
they crowded upon her, until thought grew yainful, and she could no longer 
bear her own imaginings; she looked forward 1 night as the greatest boon—- 
for its obscurity was a safeguard—and to the approach of morn, with dread, 
lest the succeeding day should bring her again in‘o collision with the duke, 
whom she regaréed with the utmost abhorrence. 

Strange to say, her only fear was of him—for she entetained no suspicion of 
D’Argenson, although the ostensible reason he had assignej for bringing her to 
the Bastile, in the first instance, namely, to interrogate her respecting the 
So of the ring, did, on second thoughts, scem ts her rather in- 

efinite | 

Aud how was she indeed, in her innocence, to imagine tbat 2er abduction 
was the consequence of a preconcerted plan between the prince aré PD)’ Argen- 
son ! or, that in pretending to fall into the views of the prince, D’ Argenson 
intened only to dupe him, in order the more eff. ctually to accomplish vis own 
diabolical ends! and that, in bringing ber to the Bustile, he calculates upon 
the strength of her attachment to her father as a means of inducing hex to 
give up her own liberty for his! How, indeed, was she to divine all this? 

It would, in truth, seem that the lieutenant of police had not choren the 
most direct method of compassing the object he had in view, for he might 
have effected it by incarcerating her upon the authority of a Jeltre-de-cachet— 
a far more simple mode of operation; but he had reasons for not adopting this 
summary course! He could have framed a hundred pretexts for taking her to 
the Bastile, though not one for keeping her a prisoner there; his power was 
not yet so firmly established as to enable him to set aside a}l show of reason 
for his actions—as he did in after years—nor did be feel secure against the con- 
sequences of the first step he bad taken to gretify his malice, until he had 
procured Louis’ warrant for her detention. Nothing of this could Julie con- 
jecture; hence she suspected D’Argensor less than she feared the Duke of 
Chartres. 

It was a slight consolation, nevertheless, to find that he did not come to her 
in the Bastile, ihovgh her apprebsnsions did not diminish any the more; 
whiist on the part of Corbé and Fvther Riquelet, she became exposed to annoy- 
ances that caused her even greater alarm. Of this more anon. 

But if Julie’s anxiety for her Jover’s safety was great, his solicitude for her’s 
increased every day, and his cotfinement in consequence, became daily more 
irksome to him. 

The discovery of his operatons upon the chimney had led to a strict exami- 
vation of his chamber, in oder to ascertain whether he had exercised his ekill 
upon any other portion ofit for the purpose of effec'ing a communication with 
the cell below; the seawh proved satisfactory, and Corbé, who officiated on 
the occasion, made }*8 report to the governor accordirgly. But from this 
time St. Leu remark<l, that Ru appeared unusually grave and taciturn, and 
whenever he enteres the apartment, pointed exprescively to the Coor, by jerk- 
ing his thumb over }'5 Shoulder, and squeezing his lips together, as if to inti- 
mate that his prisoryeT must abstain fiom questioning him. 

This silent hint, though proceeding from no apparent cause, for a time pre. 
vented St. Leu fromcarrying out his preject of endeavoring to ob'ain an inter- 
view with Julie; wien, one morning, Ru came in somewhat earlier than 
customary, and hay’g performed the various domestic offices with more than 
ordinary alacrity, svidenly, as he was about to« epart, pusbed his face towards 
St. Leu, and indulgd in one of those extensive laughs that vulgar custom has 
nick-named “ a@ brog grin,’’ much to the astonishment of the captive, and evi- 
dently much to his «VD gratification, pointing to the door the whole time, and 
sheking his head vew significantly. 

‘He isn’t come tis morning,’’ said he, as soon as he could compel his jaws 
to resume their natal position. 

‘* Who is not com«?” asked St. Leu, more for the purpose of drawing his 
jailer into conversaton than from # wish ‘o be enlightened. 

‘The sentinel |’? @swered Ru; ‘‘Corbé suspected me, so he sent him up to 
listen;’? and here ly indulged in another fit of laughter, long and violent 
enovgh to have indced apoplexy; ‘1 am glad you understood my signs,’’ 
added he, “ or else ¢° should have been found out.’ 

‘* What ip, friend” asked St. Leu again, not exactly comprehending him, 

‘Tis against ord#s to speak to a prisoner,’’ answered Ru, in a subdued 
tone; “but ’tis ver; hard to keep one’s mouth always shut, isn’t it?” In 
proof of which asserion the same broad grin for the third time graced his 
vir age. 

St. Leu, perceiving that his jailer was in a happy mood, thought the oppor- 
tunity favorable for @trying his long medi‘ated plan into execution. 

‘Friend Ru,’’ rad he, withdrawivg Jule’s miniature from his breast, 
and pointing to thecase of massive gold ty which it was protected: “ dost 
thou see this gold ?”” 

Re looked first atit, and then at him, with glistening eyes and extended 
mouth, but neither aid be did see the proffered bribe, nor that be did not; in- 
deed, his consciexce Was so tender upon this point that had the giver positively 
insisted upon it, he vould have closed his eyes and conveyed the gold into his 
pocket, to save his wrecity. As it was, he remained silent for a moment or 
two, but at length nattered, shaking his head, and pointing downwards with 
his keys: 

“ She’s been very I. but she’s better now !’ 

St Leu turned pols lis imagiva'ion allat once grew pregnant with melan- 
choly furebodings, tat be tried in vain to stifle; he knew that without the 
man’s connivance it would be impossible to gain admittance to her; and yet, 
he hesitated to tende@ him the bribe, lest, having accepted it, he should refi se 
to fulfil his part of t}e conditions: 

This,” said he, erdeavoricg to excite his eupidity; “is worth twenty 
louis.’’ 

“Is it,” cbseryediu musingly. 

‘If thou wilt onlyadmit me to the cell in which this young lady is confined, 
thou shalt have it al.” 

“Shall 1!’ ejacudted the sententious porte-clefs. 

‘* Every atom of it’’ resumed St. Leu; ‘‘and had I more I would give it 
thee ” 

“ Would you?” sid Ru again. 

‘‘ Nay,’’ remonstpted the young man; “ can’st thou do what I ask ?”’ 

tu shook his keys wivked his eye, and answered that he thought he could. 

‘Well, then, frien! Ru, wilt thou a¢mit me to her ?’’ 

‘¢ Tis dangerous !if the old one’’—meaning the governor—“ found me out 
I should be hanged ! very agreeable, ch ! ail to oblige you !”” 

‘But I will not tray thee l’’? observed St. Leu; “depend upon it I will 
not.”’ 

“You shouldn’t & it twice,’? muttered Ru, nodding his head menacingly; 
“¢Yon’re cure you wulin’t try to escape, eh : 

‘€On my honor,” ‘eptied St. Len, “J will not.” 

“Jt wouldn’t be ofmuch use if you did,’”’ retorted the man, laughing at his 
own facetiousness, ‘that’s one consolation.’’ 

* Let me know at mee,’’ exclaimed his prisoner, striving to conceal his dis- 
gust, ‘‘ whether youwill accede to my request or not. Take what precautions 
you chocse to prevet my attempting to escape, only let me behold my beloved 
Julie once again !’’ 

“ Give me the gold’”’ exclaimed Ru, holding out bis kand. 

“But what gusravee have I that you will not deceive me,’ 
Leu, hesitatingly. 

Ru made no reply, *¢ at him steadfastly f-r a moment or two, with 
an expression of courlenance difficult to define, turned on his heel and abruptly 
quitted the cell, leayrg him completely mystified. r 

The whole day pas?d without this extraordinary individurl reappearing, and 
more than once St, J/u repented of his distrust, fearing that he bad thereby 
lost the chance of searing the man’s co-operation. Long after his usual hour, 
however, Ru brought him his evening meal, maintaining the strictest silence 
whilst he arranged iton the teble. But St. Leu, desirous of conciliating him, 
now tendered him the geld, which he had detached from the miniature since 
the morning, sayin 

“Friend Ku, | feay! was mistaken in thy character—”’ 

« Perbaps,”’ obserted he, interrupting. 

“ Here !” continual St. Leu; ‘I will confide in thy honor to assist me in the 
accomplishment of my wishes ; there is the gold.” 

The man tock the “mp of precious metal, and weighed it in his hand, re- 
garding it all the with great eomplacency, alternately looking at the 
donor; he then depoy'cd 1t in his pocket, and disappeared without offering any 
further remark. 

St. Leu was even #°re mystified end perplexed than before, but knowing 
that his orly aiternaive wae patience, sat down to his meal ; revolving §n bis 
mind the practicalil’y of obtaining Lis end by force, should the means fail 
that he hao adopted. 

Some two hours af*r, whilst deeply absorbed in these unpleasant medita- 
tions, be wae astontped by the reappearance of Ru, who statking stealtbily 
into the middie of tit Chamber, sald in » half whieper: 
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__ |‘ She’s all alone ! Sister Bridget’? here he uttered a sigh that sounded as 
if he were laboring under an attack of the hooping cough; ‘‘and I have made 
it up between us.”’ 

The announcement was so uvexpected, that St. Leu could hardly credit the 
truth of it; his doubts, however, were soon dispelled by the porie-clefs, who 
noticing his emotion, continued: 

Tis allright! You can stop with her till we come back! You'll hear mo 
shut the outer door of the tower, thei you may go down.” 

‘* But which is her cell ?”? asked St. Leu, as Ru was on the point of Gepart- 
ing; ‘‘ thou hast not told mc.”’ 

“On the second landing from this,” replied the other; ‘I’ve left the door 
ajar. You needn’t be afraid of visitors,’ he added, with a chuckle, * very 
few of them, eh !”? and again he laughed till his cheeks grew purple, and with- 
drew from the cell, Jeaving both doors open. 

St. Leu listened to his receding footsteps with the intensest anxiety, his heart 
throbbed more and more violently as each step grew more indistinct, and when 
he heard the tower door slam to, he almost dropped from excess of excitement. 
Still his prudence did not forsake him; he could not know that Ru meditated 
no treachery, and an instinct of self-preservation led h'm to arm himself with 
the iron bar he had wrenched from the chimney, lest he should find himself 
betrayed; corcealing it beneath his coat, he tremblingly advanced towards the 
door and listened ; all was still! Step by step he groped his way down the 
dark stairs to the first landing, his hand rested on the iron door of the cell im- 
mediately beneath his own, the same from which every night issued the plain- 
tive music. How he longed to speak to the unhappy prisoner! But no! only 
a few steps more separated him from his beloved Julie. He reached the second 
landing, and paused ere he broke in upon her! The outer door yielded to his 
band, and now the inner one! What bolts and bars, end heavy locks, and 
thick doors, and massive walls to enclose so frail a flower ! 

So quietly had he glided in that he almost touched her ere she became aware 
of his presence 

She saw him bet could not believe it was he; she was terror-stricken, and 
unable to speak, or scream, or stir, she sat, riveted to uer seat, gazing cpon 
him, as though some apparition bad suldenly burst upon her sight. But it 
was only for a moment; the next instant they were clasped to each other’s 
bosom, mingling tears of joy. 

‘Ob, Leon, dear Leon |’ said she, as soon as she could speak, “‘ how didst 
thou gain admission to me here? ‘Tis thou thyself, and no dream !”’ 

“I knew not, dearest,’’ answered he, “‘ikat I was coming until just now; 
I bribed. But tell me, why art thou bere in this horrid den?” 

“Oh, Leon, how great has been our troubles since we saw thee last! but I 
fear ’twoull be too long to tll thee al!. ‘hank heaven, I once move hear thy 
voice |’ Tis indeed my owndear Leon! Oh, Leon, how unhappy thou hast made 
me |”? 

‘* Forgive me 
with thee at thy fathe:’s house. 
reason—see this ring |’’ 

At the sight of the primitive cause of all her misfortunes the maiccn burst 
into a flood of tears. 

*‘ Thou hast it again, then !’’ said she. 
that ioken was stclen trom me, thou wouldst never have accused me vi 
ness. Give it back, Leon; it shall never again leave me.”’ 

Kissing her snowy forebead, St. Leu took the extended hand, and, prescirg 
itin his own, placed the ring upon the betrothed finger, saying, 

“ Allis forgiven, sweet Julie. ’Tis I who have been in the wrong. 
me, | beseech you, the history of thy misfortunes.’’ 

Julie recounteé the adventure of the ring and its consequences, brinzirg Ler 
parrative up to that moment, and ended by placing in his hands the letter she 
had addre:sed to ber, and forwarded through St. Marcel. 

** Is it possible,’”’ exclaimed he, as she came to a close, ‘‘ that my pro‘ector, 
Monsieur D’Orleans, can have lent himself to encompass thy destruction! 
How can I leave thee thus unprotected.”’ 

She Jaid a hand upon bis arm, and turning ber beautiful eyes, swimm rg in 
tears, full upon him, said, with an angelic look of resignation, 

“]T am not unprotected, Leon. My Father above is my protectcr, he will 
briog me harmless through this trial or take me to his boom. I have prayed 
for death, Leon; but since I have again seen thee—I—I—feel I could not dis <o 
happy. Ob, why <idst thou come?’’ 

£t. Leu was too much affected to reply. Julie once more broke silence: 

** And thou, Leon; how camest thou here? Tell me all.” 

Her lover iv turn related the o:currences that had caused the duel between 
him and St. Marcel, and the mode of his arrest and incarceration in the Ba-tile, 
only interrupting himself now and then to wiye away the fresh tears that {ell 
from her eyes. 

* And now, my sweet Julie,” terminat'ng his brief narrative, ‘‘dost thou 
forgiveme? We have both been the dupes of fate, but to-morrow rholl not 
pass without my making an effort to regain ovr liberty. Poor Jeanne! thy 
poor father too! Yet let us not despair; we shall yet escape |” 

‘* With heaven to guide us, Leon; fur heaven alone can save us! Let us 
kneel to our great Father and ask his assistance.’’ 

Leaning upon her lover's bosom, she wet abundantly, and, sinking upon 
her knees, directing her eyes upwards, remained a few moments absorbed in 
silent prayer. Nor could St. Leu abstain from following her example; they 
arose, strengthened in mind, and at once resolved. 

‘*] will take this letter of thy sister’s, Julie,’’ said St. Leu, conveying it into 
his pocket; ‘‘ as for this one which I wrote to thee, let it perish !’’ and he cast 
it into the fire. 

At this moment a slight noise was heard below, as of the opening of the 
outer door of the tower, and immediately after the echo of footsteps ascending 
the stairs. 

‘* Gracious heaven !’’ ejaculate! Julie, wiih affright, “we are ciscovered ! 
Leon, Leon, conceal thyself! ’Tis not ‘u’s footstep! Thou art lost if they 
perceive thee here !’’ 

St. Leu reluctently retreated behind the long serge curtains of her bed, 
which stood in a dark angle of the dreary apartment, and there awaited the 
arrival of the stranger; whilst Julie, pale as a corpse, stood gazing in the 
direction of the door, trembling violently from head to foot. 

A moment of suspense, the door was thrust open and Corbé appeared. 

‘*How’s this?’ he exclaimed, looking suspiciously about him, ‘ does 
Bridget leave a prisoner's door open ?”? 

‘* There’s no fear, monsieur,’”’ replied Julie, stammering and attempting to 
smile; ‘no fear, monsieur, of my escaping. Sister Bridget knows that.”’ 

** Yes,’’ muttered the lieutenant-governor, closing the door; ‘‘ or she wouldn’t 
leave thee here alone !’’ 

Julie trembled to see him draw near to her; his leoks frightened her, and 
she shrank from him to the further side of the chamber, drawing as near as 
sbe could to the spot where St. Leu was hidden. 

‘** Am I £0 disagreeable to thee, fair Julie,” said the wretch, advancing to 
wares her. 

Julie unwillingly permitted him to take her hand and lead her to a seat. 
Piacing himself by her side, and still retaining possession of her hand, which 
she in vain endeavored to withdraw, he approached h’s bead to hers, and 
staring intently into her face, said, 

‘*T have long sought an opportunity, fair girl, of———” 

Julie shrieked aloud, for her eye caught the figure of St Leu, who had 
partially advanced from his hiding-place in a threatening attitude towards the 
lieutenant-governor; whilst the hatter, ignorent of the cause of her sudéen 
emotion, started up and looked about the apartment, expecting to discover the 
mystery: as, however, St. Leu had already retreated, he saw nothing. Attri- 
buting her trepidation solely to his advances, he reseated himself, and was 
about commencing a second speech when he once more started up, for once 
more the sound of approaching footsteps became audible. 

Julie heard them likewise, and hoped it was either Ru or sister Bridget; but 
Corbé’s ears were quick in recognizing the step; he looked about, right and 
left, in a hurried, confused manner, and as the sounds became more distinct, 
rushed to the very spot where St. Leu had concealed himself, and would infa!. 
libly have discovered him had not Julie with great presence of mind placed 
herself in his way, and compelled him to seek refuge on the other side of the 
bed, so that only the drapery separated him from st. Leu. 

He hed searcely withdrawn behind it, and Julie had not regained her com 
posure, when father Riquelet entered; his face was flushed, snd his eyes 
shone from the effects of wine. Carefully closing the door, he drew rear to 
Julie, and perceiving that she had sunk into a chair, dragged a second close 
up to her, and closing the palms of his hands, said, with a thickness of articu- 
lation that he could not conceal: 

** Do not alarm thyself, my child; Iam come to pass a few moments in thy 
company; perceiving sister Bridget and Ru together in earnest conversation, I 
conjectured thou wert alone ”’ 

‘* I did not expect to see you at this late hour,” replicd Julie, hesitatingly. 

The Jesuit very slowly drew his chair still nearer to hers, and taking one of 
her hands, pressed it between his. 

‘* Thou art flurried, my sweet child,”’ said he, gazing into her eyes; ‘‘let not 
my presence alarm thee dd 

‘“*Oh, father,” <jaculated the affrighted maiden, “ loose my hand, I beseech 
you!” 

‘* Nay, innocent,’’ continued he, forcibly retaining her hand, and allowing 
bis eyes to wander over her snowy neck and heaving bosom; ‘‘I am thy friend; 
I came to warn thee of a danger——”’ 

**T beseech you,’’ cried the terrified girl, “‘ choose some other time.” 

‘* Perhaps, my sweet child, it would be then too late;’’ he here approached 
his lips to her cheek, whispering, ‘‘ Corbé—tbou knowest Corbé—he is not to 
be trusted, he has sworn thy ruin.”’ 

‘*For the love of heaven, father,’ ejaculated Julie, bursting into tears, 
‘leave my apartment.’’ 

** Nay, beautiful girl,”’ answered he, placing an arm round her 
will not ieave thee—we are here alone—quite alone.”’ 

“* Leave me, I implore you,”’ cried Julie, struggling to release herself from 
his tightened grasp, “ or I will call for asristance—nav, I beseec» you, sir——” 

“Thy strugeles—thy screams will not avail thee, foolish gi:l,’’ replied he, 
attempting to embrace her; “‘ no one is near to hear thee—we «re alone.” 

The words had scarcely croseed his lips than Julie ut*ered a loud sbriek, and 
at the same moment a heavy blow on the back of the head felled him like an 
ox to the ground, upon which: ho roiled full length and insensible. 

**Wretch |’ cried St. Leu, brandishing bis iron bar over the prostrate man, 
is it thus thou diegracest “hy holy calling! Where is thy rival in guilt— 
where is be, that I may strike him to the earth likewire.”’ 

But Corbé no sooner beheld St. Leu rush armed from beh{ed the drapery, 
than, fearing a similar visitation upon his own head, he effected, cupeconer™ 
& precipitate retreat, whilst Julie fled into her lover's arms for pro®# tim, ftr- 

ed in fhe extreme bewt be showld brave kided Riger“of. 

(To be eontinwtt ) 


myJulie. I have suffered much also since my last interview 
I thought thee false at first; but I had 
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THE GREAT EASTERN STEAMSHIP. 


THERE seems at length a fair prospect that the immense steamship 
launched eleven months ago in the Thames,and intended to commu- 
nicate between Great Britain and the East Indies, will shortly be got 
ready for sea. The gigantic hulk has laid idle since January, 1858, 
at her moorings off Blackwall, in consequence of the exhaustion of 
the funds of her original builders, and their inability to raise a suffi- 
cient sum to fit her forsea. At length the Great Eastern Steamship 
Company have succeeded in forming a new association, a regular 
joint stock company, which takes the gigantic vessel off the hands 
of its originators, securing it one-third of its prime cost. The new 
company pay only £160,000, or $800,000 for the vessel as she lies at 
her anchorage. The largest and stoutest vessel ever built has thus 
been obtained for what is relatively a trifling sum. In a few months 
more it will be seen whether she is or is not also the fastest steamer 
ever launched ; and upon this question of speed depends the success of 
her present owners. If her projector’s anticipations of sixteen knots 
per hour at the lowest estimate are fulfilled there is no reason to 
doubt her triumph, or the fact that other equally large or larger 
steamers will shortly be built. 

Our readers need not be told that the Great Eastern is a vessel of 
more than four times greater capacity than any other in existence. 
Her length—some six hundred and eighty feet—is double that of our 
largest steamers, and her burden—twenty-two thousand tons—is five 
times greater than that of vessels which scarcely half a dozen years 
ago were not dreamt of. The Great Eastern was planned by the 
emioent engineer, I. K. Brunel, and built by George Scott Russell, 


one of the most celebrated of English engineers and shipbuilders. | 
Owing to her immense size she was launched sideways, and all our | 
readers will remember the slow, scarcely perceptible process by | 


which she was hauled and pushed into the Thames, the launch occu- 
pying nearly two months before its final accomplishment. When at 
length she was safely floated the funds of the limited company which 
owned the huge vessel were found inadequate to fit her for sea, and 
she consequently lay idly at her moorings for nearly a year, until, as 
we have already said, a new company was enabled to purchase her 
for one-third of the original cost. Such is the usual fate of great 
undertakings; they seldom become profitabie to the projector 
himself. 

It is difficult indeed to convey an idea of the immense size of 
this floating city ; it can only properly be judged by actual com- 
parison ; but the statement that the hull is of the height of an ordi- 
nary church, and one-eighth of a mile long,is some clue to her 
magnitude. If used as a transport, she could carry, beside eight 
thousand tons of cargo, ten thousand troops, or a complete army in 








itself; but as a passenger sbip she will naturaly be less populous. 
She is destined to carry eight hundred firstclass, two thousand 
second-class, and twelve hundred third-class passengers, indepen- 
dently of the ship’s complement, making a tojal of four thousand 
guests. Each of the small first-class cabins it fourteen feet by ten 
and a half, and seven anda half feet high. Th largest are fifteen 
feet by eleven, and seven and a half high. Thee are whole streets 
and squares of such apartments as these, opning 
out into saloons, which of themselves affoiq ag 
much space as the main deck of a line-of-lattle 
ship of the present day. 
The saloons, together with the sleeping aart- 
ments, extending over three hundred and fiftyfeet, 
are located in the middle instead of “ aft,” accoding 
to the usual arrangement. The advantage © this 
disposition of the hotel department must be eVdent 
to all those who have been to sea, and knov the 
advantage of a snug berth as near as possible 6 the 
centre of the ship, where its tranverse and lotgitu- 
dinal axes meet, and where of course there igs no 
motion at all. The passengers are placed inme- 
diately above the boilers and engines ; but the iatter 
are completely shut off from the living freight by a 
strongly-arched roof of iron, above which, an} be- 
low the lowest iron deck, the coals will be stéwed, 
and will prevent all sound and vibration from pene- 
trating to the inhabitants in the upper stories Ag 
the engine and boiler-rooms gre separated from 
each other by bulkheads, in exactly the same man- 
ner as the saloons, a peculiar arrangement hasbeen 
made to connect their machinery without interfer- 
ing with their water-tight character. Two tuinels, 
of a sufficient size to give free passage to the engi- 
neers, are constructed fore and aft in the centre of 
the coal bunkers, through all the great iron parti- 
walls. By this arrangement the steam and ‘ater 
pipes which give life and motion to the ship will 
be enabled to traverse her great divisions, jut as 
the aorta traverses in its sheath the humatr dia- 
phragm. 
It is obvious that some special means mist be 
adopted to direct this vast mass of moving itn as 
she flies on her course, threatening by her ineed 
destruction to herself and whatever may cro& her 
path in the great highway of nations. The nsual 
contrivances will notapply. No speaking trumpets, 


THE GREAT EASTERN 


for instance, could make the captain on the bridge heard either by the 
the lookout at the bow, more than three hundred feet away. Evm the 
feet beneath him, would be beyond the reacb of his voice. As inthe 

to deal with distances which necessitate the use of a telegraph, md the 
in this respect, will be treated just like a railway. On ordimry C 
phore will, in the daytime, give the word to the helmsman, whils at night 
weather, he will be signalled how to steer by a system of colored lights. 
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the lookout at the bow, more than three hundred feet away. Evi the 
feet beneath him, would be beyond the reacb of his voice. As inthe 
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WILL APPEAR AT SEA 


ng be be employed to communicate the”captain’s orders to him and to 
w. 

will carry twenty large boats on deck ; some of them are new patents, on most 

principles, to which_we shall refer hereafter. In addition to these she will 

, Suspended aft of her paddle-boxes, two small screw steamers one hundred 

each, and of between sixty and seventy tons burden. These will, of course, 

and lowered by small auxiliary engines, several of which will be fixed on 























































































































board for working pumps, hoisting sails, weighing anchor, &c. 
Both the little screws will be kept in all respects perfectly equip- 
ped for sea, and used for embarking and landing the passengers 
with all their luggage, &c., alongside the wharf or pier, whichever 


it may happen to be. we ; - 
The calculated speed of the Great Eastern, it is estimated, will be 


viles an hour. In case of a strong wind arising, she 
is provided with seven masts, which carry six thou- 
sand five hundred yards of canvas. Her bow is 
without a figure-head ; this fashion has been adopted 
by Mr. Brunel from the example set by our own 
steamers. Fewer hands will be required to navigate 
the Great Eastern than her size would seem to de- 
mand. Her whole crew will not exceed four hun- 


nearly twenty ” 








dred men—a third of the number composing the 





crew of a three-decker. The difference is made up 











by what we may term steam sailors—the auxiliary 
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engines—which, as above deseribed, are appointed 
to do the heavy work of the ship, such as heaving 
the anchors, pumping, and hoisting the sails. 

When this noble vessel was i rst launched, it was 
hoped that her first voyage, at least, would be made 
to this country, and Portland, Maine, was fixed upon 
as her western terminus, on account of the great 
depth of water in the noble harbor there ; but it 
now appears doubtful whether the Great Eastern 
will not at once be put in the Indian and Australian 
trade, for which she is so admirably adapted ; though 
at the same time, there is reason to hope that she 
may make perhaps one trial trip to our shores, When 
Portland will undoubtedly become inundated with 
visitors from every part of the United States, eager 
to inspect the most stupendous specimen of marine 
architecture that has ever been conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

The project which now occupies the minds of her 
owners is to make the Great Eastern the basis of a 
sgfe and speedy means of intercommunicatioa be- 
tween Great Britain, the East Indies and Australia 
It is proposed that her regular voyage shall extend 
from England to Ceylon, the voyage to which would 
occupy but thirty days, at a speed of fifteen knots 
per hour. From Trincomalee, the Ceylonese port of 
debarkation, Calcutta is distant (by steam) only 
four days; Madras, two; Hong-Kong, ten; and 
Sydney or Melbourne, but fourteen. At the ter 





minus, Trincomalee, the Great Eastern might transmit her cargo to 
smaller steamers for India, China and Australia, taking from them in 
return the valuable products of all those countries as a back freight 
to England. 

That the Great Eastern upon this line would command a sufficient 
portion of the traffic to yield her proprietors a remunerative return 
may confidently be anticipated. To the merchant the value of time 
need not be dwelt upon. To the shipper, whose business is with 
India or China, it is of special importance, as, by the overland route, 
news of the markets can always forestall the arrival of goods. 
Hence the heavy rates of freightage so gladly given for the limited 
accommodation afforded by the steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. Now, should the great ship fulfil only the most 
moderate of the anticipations as to her rate of speed, and be able to 
land goods in Calcutta within thirty-five days of their shipment in 
London, in Hong-Kong within forty, or in Melbourne within forty- 
four, it is certain that she will take up, at higher freights, a large 
amount of goods now conveyed in ordinary vessels. Of the whole 
Eastern tonnage, all that portion which will bear a minimum 
freightage of £5 per ton may be fairly calculated upon as cargo avail- 
able for the great ship. Of such are the silk and silk-piece goods of 
India and China, averaging from £2,000 to £3,000 per ton in value ; 
indigo, from £500 to £1,000 per ton; tea, coffee, spices, safflower, 
lacdye, shellac, &c., of the value of between £100 to £300 per ton. 
Among the export goods intrinsically valuable to pay the higher 
rates of freightage may be reckoned the principal manufactures of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield and Leeds — woollens, silks, 
satins, velvets, millinery, haberdashery, oilmen’s stores and hard- 
ware, besides the costly productions of France and Germany. A 
few facts and figures deduced from reliable official retarns may 
serve to give our readers some idea of the magnitude of the traffic 
which already exists, available for the purposes of the Great Ship 
Company. Of the export trade to the East the registered tonnage 
to Calcutta alone, in the eleven months of 1858, was 228,030 tons, of 
which 75,000 tons may be assumed as capable of bearing a freightage 
of £5 per ton. The tonnage to Bombay for the same period was 
147,999 tons, of which 50,000 can pay £5 per ton; and to Madras 
31,928 tons, giving 6,000 available tons, being on the whole export 
trade to India a total of 131,000 tons of goods able to afford a 
minimum freightage of £5 per ton. Ceylon, China and Singapore 
make up some 49,000 tons more. 

But the import trade from the East is more valuable than even the 
export, and would render the return voyage of the Great Eastern 
fully as profitable as the outward; beside which an immense and 
stlll daily increasing passenger traffic to and from India, China, 
- Australia, &c., will now meet, for the first time, in the Great Eastern 
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am bs of commodious transit, and will further tend to support the 
branch lines of smaller steamers which are embraced in the great 
entcepri-c. Perhaps jf a dozen years the now monster steamer will 
be j but anprdinary vessel. There is at least a manifest 

fcen:y towa ds iugfeased size in mercantile vessels, and the first 
ivitellizence of fF Wi t and successful voyage by the experimental 

eamer will thé signal for a revolution in the system of ship- 
building. 
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ShortJ: Will be published, the first Number of a new and 
beautif~" Family Weekly Paper. 








Frem@k Leslie - - - Epvitor snp Pvsuisuer. 
Thisnew Paper will be entirely distinct from Frank Leslie’s 
other foyular and widely-circulated publications 
The plan of Leslie’s New Paper, 
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ain all the POPULAR FEATURES which naturally 
lo a FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. Its contents 
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ed for their eminence in their several departments. 
the firsts Number of THE STARS AND STRIPES 
be commenced a striking and beautiful Romance, written 
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novels, stories and other brilliant literary articles form an. amount 
of readable matter almost incredible. It is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated throughout with engravings of rare merit. The 
Gazette or Fasuion department is unusually ample and inter- 
esting this month, and crowded with fashion cuts, embroidery, 
patterns, &c. ‘Two exquisitely colored page engravings accom- 
pany this number, which are alone worth the price of tue whole. 

It is a great number, and being the first of a new volume, the 
time is propitious to subscribe, and the terms are three dollars 
per year. What a charming New Year’s gift for your lady 
friends ! 








To Our Exchanges. 

Wirn the commencement of Volume Seventh of Frank 
Lesuiz’s IntustraATED NEWSPAPER, a revision of the exchange 
list has been adopted. It will go into operation with No. 161; 
and we take this opportunity of requesting such editors as may 
find that the paper ceases to arrive after that number, and may 
consider themselves entitled to receive it, to inform us of the fact 
by mail. 

In consequence of the constant additions that are made to our 


Charity—Honor to the Artists. 

Tue death of Mr. Ranney, one of our well-known and distin- 
guished painters, who died in circumstances which rendered it 
necessary for his friends to make some exertions to assist his 
family, gave occasion for a noble display of brotherly sympathy. 
Each artist was willing to contribute his individual mite to fill 
the widow’s cruise, but it was wisely thought that connected 
action would more speedily effect the desired end, and in order 
to carry this idea out, each artist contributed a picture, and these, 
with some of the deceased painter’s works, formed a gallery, 
which was opened at the rooms of the National Academy of 
Design'for public exhibition. The collection was of itself of 
creat integest, but it was rendered of still greater interest by the 
benevolent purposes which originated the exhibition, and the 
public responded to the appeal most liberally. 

When the exhibition closed the whole collection was sold at 
auction, and the proceeds of the sele, together with the receipts 
of this exhibition, amounting in all to some ten thousand dollars, 
were given to the widow of Ranney. This was nobly done, and 
redounds to the credit of all concerned. 











list, and to the fact that from many of the journals with whiéit 


we exchange no proportionate favor has been received, we ar’ 


The British Wolf and the American Lamb. 


induced to erase from out list the addresses of several newspa- | W=® said in our recent article on the Presidential Message that 


pers ; but it is possible that in doing this we may unintention 
have overlooked some just claims upon our consideration, 


which case we particularly desire to be informed of the fact. ? a 


We must remind our editorial friends in the country/f), 
Frank Lesxie’s Intustratrep Newsparer is a publicationith¢ 
production of which is attended with such vast expenditure at 
we cannot afford a mere “even exchange,’’ without occ.s nal 
notice by its regular recipients; and we think that a newspuper 
of a character so peculiar shou!d meet with more frequent and 
more discriminating editorial remark than has hitherto vome 
beneath our notice. 








Personal Dignity. 

THERE are certain discrepancies in the American charectet which 
are very puzzling to the foreigner. Among them are the re- 
markable incongruities evinced in our public and private life. 
No private individual conducts himself with greater pe. nal 
composure than an American citizen. He is cha.. erized ya 
calmness :nd a nonchalance which do not desert ) a even un- 
der the most trying circumstances. He will turn the quid :ru.n 
his left cheek to the right as he storms a battery, and eject the 
tobacco juice in the cannon’s mouth with as much coolness as 
though he was in a parlor. He is perfect mas'er of himself and 
his emotions. In all that relates to his daily conduct, the true 
American is the born gentleman. Quick to resent a deliberate 
insult, he is equally slow to offer one, and prompt with re- 
paration. 

But let us put this very man into office, and his whole nature 
seems changed. The honest merchant is transformed, as though 
by the touch of a harlequin’s wand, into a corrupt official, the 
gentleman becomes a loafer, and the well-educated man turns 
into a foul-mouthed bully. He gives and takes insult and abuse 
with a perfect loozeness, which before could have been only 
washed out with blood, and the merchant who would have fled 
to a foreign land to hide his dishonored head at the mere sus- 
picion of dishonesty, es an official walks up and down Broad- 
way, contented to enjoy the finger of scorn pointing full at him. 
The solution is easy. It is caused by the want of earvestness dis- 
played by us in everything except the acquisition and expendi- 
ture of money. We are the least hoarding nation in the world. 
Our characteristic is to gain all or lose all, Our nature is spe- 
culative even to gambling. If we were more thoroughly in 
earnest, we should never forgive or forget the truculent abuse 
heaped upon our public men day after day, by politicians on one 
another, and by the public press upon all, 

These facts are so commonplace, that it is hardly necessary to 
advert to them. We may, however, instance one, as given by 
the first citizen in the republic. Two years ago that eminent 
personage was vilified by the editor of a daily paper to an extent 
painful even to the reader, saying nothing of the feelings of the 
object himself. The higtest office in the gift of the nation is 
besiowed upon the man thus vilified, and after a short time the 
strange spectacle is seen of the abuser and the abused occupying 
the relative positions of guest and host. 

Another public man is denounced, day after day, by the pro- 
prietors of a daily paper as one of the vilest wretches that ever 
di:greced the human form. A short year passes, and the 
common necessity of common plunder renders common action 
necessary, The denounced felon becomes a partner with the 
very men who had onee shrunk from him with such holy horror, 
and who had said that “mere contact with such a man was 
pollution !” 

The intemperance which we deplore, however, has even crept 


Orchestra chairs, $1. # . - re 1 st cae . , 
: : | into private life. The deplorable exhibition of virulence which 





Bano AMERICAN MUSEUM.~Somernine ENTIRELY | 72° recently evoked in reply to a most temperate letter in our 

New’ . | own columns, protesting against the abuse which has been heaped 

ZAVISTOWSKI PANTOMIME AND BALLET TROUPE. ’ 

Twesty GeauTIFC! AND TaLentep CHILDREN. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 

Also, the GRAND AQUARLA, or Ocean and Kiver Gardens; Living Yerpcn*s 

Bappy Family, &. &c. 
Admittance, 26 cents; Chiliren under ten, 13 cants. 


| upon Mr. Staunton, the English chess-player, proves that partisan 
| violence of the grossest nature infects even those among us who 
»| sy claim to the title and position of gentlemen. 
The last week has given us an instance of a similar forgetfulness 
- of personal dignity in the frecas between the Congressmen Mont- 
Iw : i = . ° ° s ° 
AIR OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation | gomery and English. It reads more like the gambols of two ill- 
of Agricultural, Horticulture, Commerce, Iovention, Manufactures, Me- mitt fi ° . 
chanics, the Sciences and Fine Arts, conditioned urchins than the behavior of men cecupying one of 
AT No. 620 BROADWAY the highest positions in the republic. Mr. English bows to Mr. 
‘The above spacious and elegant buil ling, selec ed by the Poard of Managers, Montgomery, who passes on, neglecting to return the courtesy, 
is now open for the reception of articles tor exhibition. Goods to be delivered | a ir —_ . 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the Reception Committee will be in atten- | OUt of some personal or political feeling. Mr. English runs after 
dance. The Entry Clerk will give receipts tickets, &c. By order of the Board | and strikes him with a caneon the back of the head. The other 
of Managers HENRY WINFIELD, Vice-President. e298 P . P P : . 
Avo. H. Wueruen, Sccretory. 009 «| turns round, and picking up a brick fires it at his assailant’s head. 
eeemenane ——_—— | Seeing his antagonist about picking up another of the same pe- 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. culiar weapon, he turns tail and flies under a parting shower of 





bricks. Let us hope, although the apology we offer { r these two 
rowdy boys is almost as bad as the original offexce, that the 
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Our Magazine—January Number. stowed away in their hats. 

Tor January Number of Frawx Lratin’s New Fammy Maca- One thing, however, is clear, that if we wish to preserve the 
zine is the most splendid part yet issued. It contains an extra- | republic as established by its great founder, the public must visit 
ordinary amount of reading matter of the most amusing and| with its severest ccneure the men who, by their clisregard of the 
aimtvable chagacter, The finely illustrated article, ‘* Rambles | laws of perronal propriety, degrade tire land of Washington in the 
n Odiiforniny” will be row with interest by all; while ‘the! eyes of the world. 





alc is developed so many unsettled questions with foreign powers, 
itt ithat it boded for us either a humiliation or a war. In the first 


place,.that remarkably unlucky document gave a flourish of 
trv: npets in honor of Great Britain for the handsome manner in 
which she had buried her trident, never again to be dug up to 
the annoyance of Brother Jonathan. It, however, now appears 
that the old pirate merely stowed that three-pronged fork of his 
away into his capacious breeches pocket, just as a burglar hides 
his “jimmy” at the sight of a policeman, and that he is now 
flourishing it about with as much impudence as ever. 

One would conclude that so gross a breach of faith, or £0 
remarkable a discrepancy between the belief of our Cabinet and 
the acts of the British naval commanders, would naturally rouse 
the indignation of every American jealous of the national honor, 
and be a great provocation to our American naval commanders 
to resist or resent such an interferference if performed in their 
presence. We all remember how the public heart throbbed 
when Commodore Ingrxham defied the Austrian commander to 
take Martin Koszta, and how gallantly it rescued that man from 
the grip of adespot! But very different feelings seem to ani- 
mate our commanders in our own waters, or else they labor 
under the mesmerism of positive orders from Washington. But 
if the latter supposition be correct, why did flag officer McIntosh 
indu ge in the bravado of sending a warning and a protest to 
Captuin Aldham, the commander of the British steamer Valorous, 
as thus described in a letter from one of his own officers ? 


Flag officer McIntosh addressed a temperate, but firm, decided 
and well written letter to Sir W.C. Aldham, the captain of the 
Valorous, calling him strictly to account for such an unwarrantable 
proceeding, as well as the gross departure from the recent assu- 
rance and understanding between their respective Governments 
upon the subject of the right of visiting or searching vessels bear- 
ing the flag of our nation; and stating, in the strongest terms, that 
if such ‘‘ visits’? were renewed, it would assuredly bring the vessels 
of the United States home squadron and those of her Britannic 
Majesty on this station into collision, for he, McIntosh, would not 
allow such belligerent proceedings on the part of her Britannic 
Majesty’s vessels; and that, if the peace of the two countries was 
thus jeopardized, it would be entirely owing to the persistence of 
British officers in endeavoring to enforce this British “ right of 
search” or “‘ visit” on vessels sailing under our flag, after repeated 
warnings had been given that it would be resisted and promptly 
met by our Government; and further, that his instructions were 
gereupery that it should not be permitted under any cirumstances ! 

e, McIntosh, and the United States vessels were there alone to 
examine into and decide upon the character of vessels sailing under 
our flag, and entering the ports of this country; and that the 
“*yisit’”” or search” of our vessels by British officers, should it 
again occur, would be resisted by him at every hazard with the force 
under his command. 


Sust what an American officer ought to have done. Mark 
how equally firm in the maintenance of the presumptions or 
tights of his own country is the British captain : 


A reply from Captain Aldham to Flag-officer McIntosh’s com- 
munication was sent on board the Roanoke early on the morning of 
the 29th ultimo, and that Captain Aldham therein claimed the right 
to visit our merchant vessels and institute an examination into their 
character upon the old and oft-disputed grounds tht the coast and 
harbors of the Musquito kingdom were under the protection of Great 
Britain. 

Mark the next move of our ‘“‘ American lamb.”” We quote 
from the same undoubted source : 

Subsequently a boat was sent from the Roanoke to the Valorous 
with an invitation for Captain Aldham to visit Flag-Officer Mc!n- 
tosh. Captain Aldham accepted the invitation, and Mr. Synge, Sir 

Villiam Gore Ouseley’s Secretary, accompanied;him in another boat. 
{hey both were most handsomely and cordially received on board 
the Roavoke by Flag-Officer McIntosh (whose good-natured face 
alone is calcul to win over the most Sendoned sinner), Captain 


Gardner and tle other officers of the ship, and were induced to re- 
main on board during the night. They both expressed themselves 
highly delighted with the attentions bestowed, and gratified at the 


opportunity thereby afforded of making their acquaintance. 





bricks used on the present occasion were these fou~d by them | 


We quite agree with Commodore McIntosh, that a glass of 
| grog is better than a pound of gunpowder, and that in the 
| present dilapidated state of our navy it is easier to meet our ene- 
nies over the mahogany in our cabins, than yard-arm to yard- 

arm ; but for the sake of common sense, let us have lees vaporing 
in Congress till that * taciturn and parsimonious body ”’ has the 
patriotism and prudence to build up a navy sufficient to back up 
our national dignity. 


OUR WASHINGTON. CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 25. 
TueE week which is closing has not been fruitful of important topics 
for the gossiping letter-writer, or for discussion among the politi- 
cians. Two measures have been agitated, however, which will deeply 
interest the country at large, irrespective of party lines. The Pen- 
sion billin the House and the Pacific Railroad bill in the Senate, 
have been under discussion, and many important facts elicited per- 
taining to both. 

The Pension bill gives to all who served in the war of 1812, cither 
in army or navy, for three months, the pension of per annum. 
1 It adds over a hundred thousand persons te the list of pension- 
| aries, and ifit passes the Senate, will entail an enormous expense 
| upon the Government. : 

The Pacific Railroad bill has been very ably discussed in the 
Senate, and the fact has been already developed that no route can 

be agreed upon by the present Congress. ‘ihe friends of the re- 

spective routes are so pertinacious in their adherence to local 

| dices, that a majority canuvt be gut for a road at the present time. 
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This is deeply to be regretted, but the time is not distant when the 
yoice of the people will be heard and a road will be inaugurated. 

But to drop legislative measures and come to personalities. We 
have had a street fight between two Congressmen since my last let- 
ter. Messrs. English and Montgomery unfortunately met on the 
Avenue and used canes and brickbats. Mr. Montgomery is a large, 
muscular man with a good-natured face, and distinguished himself 
in the Kansas combat last winter. Mr. English, too, became widely 
known from the Compromise which bears his name. He is slim 
and tall, fine-looking, and is a man of excellent abilities. ‘The po- 
litical circle which were a week ago all astir with the coijlision be- 
tween these gentlemen are now quiet. Six days are sufficient 
in Washington to cover up, beyond the thought of re-agitation, any 
occurrence however striking. : 

Congress has adjourned for a fortnight, that its members may go 
home and enjoy the holidays at their home firesides. A few notables 
remain, but the most have gone. There is scarcely a fashionable 
world left. Senators Seward, Dixon, Toombs and others, with their 
families, who stand high in the fashionable world, have left us tem- 
porarily. A few leaders like Mr. and Mrs. Gwin, the Napiers and 
the President are left, enough to cave those who stay from ennut. 

The new year will begin gloriously with the gay at Washing- 
ton. senator Douglas and his accomplished lady will open their 
fine mansion with a house-warming early in the year, and a brilliant 
opening party it will be. Whatever may be Mr. Douglas’s political 
position, no one can deny to him and his wife a very brilliant social 
position in Washington. Their invitations are issued after a dem- 
ocratic fashion. They are no worshippers of wealth or political po- 
sition. A poor clerk at one of the departments, on a salary of 
$1,200, stands as good a chance of an invitation to one of their par- 
ties as acabinet member. They invite ald their friends. 

The President opens the new year, of course, with a levee, and 
the cabinet members do the same. Senators Gwin, Dixon, Toombs 
and others also begin the year with parties, according to the usual 
custom here among the fashionables. : 

Lord Napier is surely going to leave us, and speculation is rife 
respecting his successor. Can any one tell the unmarried ladies of 
Washington society if Lord Lyons is handsome ? if he is inclined to 
matrimony? or is he a confounded old bachelor, upon whom they 
cannot hope to make an impression? A live English lord—anda 
bachelor! What a fluttering of hearts there will be when he comes. 








SYDNEY. 
LITERATURE. 
Isabella Gray. A Novel. By a Lapy. Philadelphia : Charles Desilver, 


714 Chesnut Street. 
Isabella Gray, the heroine of the novel, born and bred in circumstances of 
ease and affluence, by the death of her father and brother is reduced to pov- 
erty, and compelled to eara a subsistence for herself and mother, by the exer- 
cise of her accomplishments. She has a rich lover whom she dislikes, and who 
pereecutes her with bis attentions and his malice, and another whom she 
oves, and who leaves her, to make a fortune, by the exercise of his profession in 
California, and who eventually returns wealthy, foils the infamous machinations 
of his rival, and marries the good Isabella. Such is the simple outline of the 
main plot, which is cleverly elaborated. It is strictly a domestic novel, pure 
in its tone, genuine in its morality, healthy in its sentiment, and deals with 
the finer emotions of our nature. It is devvid of all the tricks of the modern 
sensation stories, but its interest is great and real, and its tendency in every 
way unexes ptionable. 

It is charmingly and elegantly written, and displays the refined sensibili y of 
a well educated and thoroughly principled lady. We can commend it to the 
attention of our readers, 


(ne Sociable ; or, One Thousand and One Home Amusements, 
By the Author of the ‘ Magician’s Own Book.’”? New York: Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, 18 Ann street. 

This is the very book that is wanted; it is, in fact, the right book at the right 
time. Too little a'tention is paid to the wants of the home circle, more esxpe- 
cially in its innocent and social amusements While every fascination is ex- 
erted to entice people away from home, no pains are taken to furnish means to 
enliven and render home attractive. This book supplies this long-needed 
want, and offers an endless and pleasing round of amusements, within the 
capability of every intelligent family 

We cannot enumerate all of the one thousand and one home amusements s0 
clearly and so cleverly described in this | ook, but a few general heads will 
give our readers an idea of the variety and extent of its contents, among 
which will be found—Acting Proverbs; Dramatic Charades; Acting Charades 
ov Diawing-room Pantomimes; Musical Burlesques; Tableaux Vivants; Parlor 
Games; Games of Action; Forfeits; Science in Sport; Parlor Magic, and a vast 
selection of curious mentaland mechanical puzzles, the whole illustrated by 
nearly three hundred engravings and diagrams. 

We have no hesitatioa in cordially recommending this invaluable book, for 
the promotion of family social enjoyment, to the attention of all. Every 
iymily should possess a copy. 

Howe’s Bai:‘rocom Haudbook. Boston: Hubbari W. Sweet. 

This elegantly got out little book is what it pretends to be—a perfect hand- 
book cf ballroom usages. It contains many valuable. hints about ballroom 
etiquetie which the novice would do well to study, acd gives concise descrip- 
tions of the figures of over three hundred dances, including all the modern 
fashionable styles and the old-fashioned country dances, reels, jigs, &c., &e. 
Christmas Hours. By the Author of the ‘‘ Homeward Path.” 
Ticknor & Fields. 

t gratifes us most sincerely to ree so many charming books issued at this 
son upon the subject of the holiday time of Christmas. We hope to see, be'ore 
haaapy cars Have passed, the observance of Christmas as generally ard as heartily 
kept as in the old country. We co not speak of its observance in a mere 
merrymaking point of view, but as a season in which the separated members of 
families shall all turn their steps towards the old homestead, and become once 
again and every year a uvited femily. The pen has no more humenising task 
than to direct the public mind to the keeping up of the beautiful customs and 
amenities of the good old Christmas time. 

The book before us is one of uvaffected and beautiful Christian sentiment, 
and cannot fail to have a deep and permanent effect for good upon every young 
reader, while it has the charm of tender purity, heme affection and high aim 
for more mature minds. Such bocks are good for all, and in this view we wish 
1 «a wide-spread circulation. 

Mathew Caraby. By Benavry. New York : Mason Brothers. 

This is a simple and pleasant!y-to.d tale of real life, the scene transpiring in 
our own city and within our own time. The machinery of the plot is but 
little complicated, the incidents are within the scope of every-day probability, 
and the characters are quite natural alike in their virtues and their toibles. 
The hero is a clerk in a general store in a little Down-Kastern village. He is 
of an ambitious turn of mind, and accident enables him to make the first 
step upon the ladder which he hopes to mount to fortune, He is well- 
principled, intelligent and strerg-willed; but circumstances are too strong 
for him, and he becomes involved in a matter which jeopardizes his life, and 
from which he escapes only by a chance as strange «s that which originally 
involved himin trouble. The characters are not numerous but they are well 
cefined, and most of them sufficiently enigmatical to be singularly human. 

‘*‘ Mathew Cars by ”’ is a clever and intere ting if not a brilliant story, and 
will repay 2 perusal. : 
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Tanra Keene's Theatre.—Another » i nd 
lighted audiences witness ‘“‘Our An Feldom has there 
been so successful a play; os we have said before, ey ery performance increases 
its efficacy. The acting now is £0 artistic that it would be difficult to find fault 
with it in any particular—ihis more especially applies to Miss Keene and Mr. 
Miss Macarthy appears in a lively farce. 


ried houses and da- 
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Jefferson. Every nigh 


WabMack’s Theatre.—Mr. Wallack’ 
Venice,”’ has been played to Jarg¢ li 


revival of the ant of 
ences every night, and promises to 


eran “ Mere’ 





a 


maintain its popularity. I gratifying toree that the popular taste is not 

£0 debauched by French re-hashes as too many of our crities are accustomed to 

deplore. Mr. Wallack’s persoration of the old Jew is quiteastudy It may 

be classed as ameng his bert parts. When the “ Merchant of Venice” has 

run a few weeks long«r, we hope he will gratify the public by his inimitable 
; 


reprecentation of Tneaict, in “ Much Ado About Nothing. 


Barnum’s Mrs tm.—The Zavistowski Troupe and the Wren Family 
continue their clever performances, and both are really wonderfully clever. 
they are, in point of tact, a miniatu e edition of the Ravels. We recommend 
parents, guardians and all who desire to stand well with their young frie nds, to 
iake the juveniles to Barnum’s. The afternoon or the evening performances is 





} equa'ly full of amusement and fun. 


Nonsense..—We are aware ibere i 
nousense. We therefore call attention to the foil 
recent Jectnre on Moscow. Bayard Taylor 
St. Petersburg one v day, met t) 


Taylor's no end to a lecturer's 
ing extravayanza from bis 
t # Yankee, in walking in 
Duke Constantine The side 


ave 1} 


mud e Grand 


walk was not wide enough fortwo to pers, and the rtreet was very deep in 
filth, wherenpon the American tock a silver rouble from his pocket, shook it 
in his c'o-ed Lend, ard cried out, ‘*Crown or tail?’ *Crown,’”’ guessed the 


Grend Deke. “ Your Highness has wor 
rouble and stepping into the mu‘, 
Fx Grand Dake to dinner, 


ald the American, looking at the 
ibe vent dry the Tenkes wee invited by 
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THE WARS OF DANIEL SICKLES AND GIDEON TUCKER. 
To an Old Tune. 


Grp and Dan one day began 
To fight with one another— 

Den turned pale, and then turned tail, 
And Gid got bebind his brother. 


Dialogue belween Lucy and Polly: 
Tuxe—How now, Madame Flirt? 
Beccars’ OPERA. 
Hon. Lucy TuckErR— 
How row, Master Dan, 
What means all this ranting? 
’'m the very man 
If to fight you’re wanting ! 


Hon. Potty SickLEs— 
How now, saucy Gid, 
Butterworth is wilting 
To teke your warlike bid— 
Til fight you fora shilling. 
TrcKER— 
lam willing, Dan, 
I can raise the pe'fy— 
£o now, my little man, 
Go to Philsdelphy. 


Lucy 


PoLty S1CKLES— 
Iam busy now 
With Senatorial dutic:, 
But P’li let you know 
When it the time to shoot is. 


Born (dancing)— 
Toll de riddle lol— 
How we gull the noodles— 
Toll de diddle doll, 
Toll Cce—Yankee doodles! 


PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


A True Wife.—Mr. , & merchant, now resid'ng in Philadelphia, who 
formerly lived in rather an extravagant style, was in the habit, every Monday 
morning, of giving his wife a certain sum of money for table and other house- 
hold expenses of the week, never mentioned his business to his wife, and she 
deeming him sufficiently capable of attending to bis own affairs, never inquired 
into them. Eighteen years after their marrisge, through scme slight mis- 
management, and the rascality of his confidential clerk, Mr. sud‘enly 
broke, and bis fall was mentioned sympathisingly on ‘Change, and like all such 
matters, there all such sympathy ended. The merchant kept the affair a secret, 
and tbe first intimation his lady had of it was a paragraph in the Ledger. 
Shortly after dinner was over, on the day of the discovery of the startling tact, 
Mrs. requested ber husband to remein in the parlor a few moments, as 
sbe had something to say tohim. She then left the room, hurried up stairs, 
and shortly afterwards returned with a splendidly bound Bible in her hené. 
Handing it to her husbend, she said, ‘‘ George, the day after our marriage you 
gave me this precious book as a token of your love, and as a rich fountain to 
look to in the day of trouble, Its pages have been pri cious to me, and as your 
brow looks sad to-day, I now return it to you, that you may glean from it 
some consolation in the hour ef gloom.’’ She then left the recom. 

The merchant opened to book carelessly, and a bank bill fell out. 
it up and glanced at its face—it was a $10 bill. He opened the book ayain, 
and another of the same amour! was before him. He opened it at the first 
page, and continued to find an X between every two leaves, till he arrived at 
the commencement of the Book of Revelat‘on. He was saved—could again 
commence business and had a capttal of $9000 to begin with ! 

He rang the bell, 2 servant appeared. 

** Request your mistress to come to me immesiately,”’ said the merchant. 

The lady obeyed, with something between a tear and a smile. 

‘‘ Kate |! Kate ! where did you procure all this money ?” 

‘Tis the weekly savings of our household expenses for the last eighteen 
years,’’ was the modest reply. ‘‘ Every week I put ten out of the twenty dol- 
lars which you gave me, into our vible bank, that when a day of trouble came 
upon us, we should have something to ‘sve us from the wolf.”’ 

‘“‘ But why put itin the Bible, Kate ?”’ 

‘¢ Because it is a good bank, and one which will not suddenly break,’’ replied 
the lady. 

“You are an angel, Kate !’’ cried her delighted husband, clasping her to 
his heart 

And so she is, does any one doubt it? There are thousands such angels, des- 
pite the railings of our miserable, woman-slanderiog bachelors. 

The Advantages of Single Blessedness.—aA terrible affair hes been 
laid before us, which involves the peace and honor of a model ménage—perheps 
the only one in Paris—which makes the affair doubly unfortunate. A lady, 
who had, with the prudence beeoming to the sex in France, retained in her 
own right the revenues arising from her dowry, had been much tormented by 
her husband, whom she adores, to resign in his favor the privilege of drawing 
from the notaire’s hands. This was refused point blank, as the jady knew too 
well from experience how very like butter her money bas always vanished 
away before the sun of his smiles. 

The husband was, however, bent on posrersing it ; in crder to speculate in 
some m*guificent undertaking or other, whether the Lesseps C nal, or the 
Guano C.mpany, or the Marseilles, or anything else equally promising, we 
know not, but something v hich was to bring in immense interest for the money 
that is certain. The temptation was too great—the money he must have ; ro 
he presen‘ed himself before a certain banker, fortunately well known for the 
ease with which he makes exchanges, and preventing the lady who accom- 
panied him as Madame V———., he preceeded to negotiate the transaction. 
This was soon done, and in less than no time the bonnes rentes of Madame de 
v. were converted into a little money and much paprr of all kinds 

In due course of time, the lady, wirhing for a sup) ly of funds, went, as usual, 
to her banker’s, and to her consternation, was answered with the lugubrious 
cry of ‘ no effects.”? The signature of her husband and her own were shown 
her on the books. She felt sure that both were counterfeited. and in her alirm, 
before she went home, hurried to lay ber complaint before the authorilies. She 
rushed in, like one distraught, just as ber husband returned from the Bourse 
She told him what she had done, and he expressed great admiration of her con- 
duct, while at the same time, he announced that he was going to dine with a 
friend. Since then, of course, he has not been heard of; while the distracted 
wife, who now knows all is ready to give double the sum of which she has 
been de«poiled to discover the smallest trace of him or bis accomplice, and she 
is reduced to the poor consolation of reflecting that justice has hitherto been 
baffled in her pursuit of the culprits as well as herself. 

Modern Marriages —In another column we have given a summary of 
Dr. Bennett’s behavior to his wife; the following extracts trom her evidence is 
a painful proof of the facility with which young ladies marry men they cannot 
love. She says: 

“*T never really worshipped my husband; never have loved him; married 
him only at the earnest solicitation of my friends; I was urged on the ground 
that I had no mother—father was not able to support me, and I had to support 
myself. They considered Dr. B. a worthy mon, and they wished me to marry 
him; did not say at or about the time of marriage that I hated Dr. B., and 
married him for his money, for he did not pretend to be rich then; presume | 
might bave told Mrs. quires I bated dortor, for I ney 
who bala beau who did not say she bated him. 
** Before our marrisge, I and my friends were undecided that I should marry 
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him. I a-ked him to take me ont to ride so that I could ta!k with him. I then 
frankly confessed to him that I did not love him. I said] was too young to be 
meorried, and did not love him, and said, ‘Of course you will not want to 
marry me under these circumstances.’ He laughed at me, and e¢ 4d, ‘Oh, 
well, you will leve me well enough after we are married;’ and [ s} ld have 
loved him iif he had treated me as well as a generous man would have treated 
a dog. 1 desired the doctor to ce aunportuni me for rarriage.”’ 
Empress Mugenic’s Toilet.—On n » than one occasion Inverness 
has had the honor of furpisling the Empre 1 French, as well as Queen 
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Victoria, with 





some of ber choicest 


: Iast month v sent 

iérne, through the French 
Rich tartan moire 
hawis and linsey-weolseys, ‘ormed the princ 


to her Imperial Maj , direct to the I 
Embassy, 2 intity of very select scottish 
antique robes, tavian pia'd 
items in the package. 


large qu stuffs. 
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Hints to Mothers.—The esrly training of children is so diffiewlt and im- 
portant a du'y, that a few suggestions will be appreciated by those mothers 
who feel the deep interest in the wellare of their children which ehor Id inspire 
all. A profite ble lesson may be learned by obeerving the care which the car- 
dener takes of his plants while young and tender. 


the infant in the cradle is 
the plant from which the wan grow a, 


and before it changes from the cradle to 





, 


the couch its mind and body may receive an impress which it may never lo-e. 
Those neglected children who are permitted toran in the sirce lone after th 
hen bas collected her chickens under her wings for the night, are liable to im- 
bibe vicious tastes ard habits which way never be corrected: and thosa chil- 
dren that are de ked and jewelled in the crad'e, that uy ras dolls ia the 
etr ,» that are marshalled at euildren’s parties, where they play the gentle 
meu +d Jady long after 7 oe . 
The sen-fow! bas gone to it« nest 
And the beast bas iaic cown in its lair,’’ 
er: rot very "ih Ip + 


1 prove a lace or support to their drooping pareante, Ohe. 
b a. ath v@ fuuge stivn from which a'l good artees, and should go hand in 
2c wilh truthfulness, It ts ton genevealiy ‘orgo'ten that from disobedi 

: ar ence 
bes sprung ell bomen misery. : 


on 
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Peewh your chidren cbediense, and ywu are | 


training them up in the way wherein they ought togo. God is our Father, and 
it is His will that we should obey Him; and as we are to Him, co it is His wil! 
that it should be with earthly parent and child. It has been well said, “ Let 
‘xo’ be as a wallof brass agairst which your child may try his strength half 
a dozen times, but which he shall soon come to know cannot be shaken.”’ 
Firmness like this will not produce fear, it will only produce respect, for none 
see and judge so quickly the inconsistency of pareats as children themselves; 
and it will always be found that the more firmness and truth‘ulness shown in 
training, the more love, confidence and respect will be excited in those who 
are thus trained. A little girl five years old was one evening very rude and 
noisy when visiting with her mother at a neighbor’s house. The mother said, 
‘Sarah, you must not do so.’’? The child soon forgot, and went on with her 
bad behavior. The mother said, ‘‘Sarah, if you do ro again, I will punish 
you.’? But not long after Sarsb ‘‘did so again.” When the time for going 
home arrived, the child began to think of the punishment which awaited her. 

with great sorrow. A woman beside her said to quiet her, ‘“‘ Never mind, i 
will ask your mother not to punish you.” ‘‘Ob,” said Sarah, ‘that wiil do 
no good; my mother never tells lies!” The writer of the anecdote adds: ‘IT 
learned a lesson from the reply of that child which I shall never forget. It is 
worth everything in the training of a child to make it feel that its mother 
never lies.”’ 

To watch with and for your children against what are called ‘little sins’ is 
one of the most important parts of training. Many a son has died on the gal- 
lows or wasted his life in the hulks, many a daughter bas fallen into the ways 
of shame and bitter misery, because in their cotiage homes they were not 
taught te dreid the beginnings of evil. Beware of the first sip of the father’s 
dram—the first lie—the first piece of sugar stealthily got from the press when 
mother was out or did not see—tbe first blow given to a brother or sister or 
companion; for what may be the end of all these things ?—drunkennesz:, deceit, 
robbery and murder. 


SHOPPING=—=A TALE OF STEWART’S. 


‘«*T wILu never marry Mr. Codfish, although he is rich as Croesus,” 
sa'd Julia Gushington, bursting into tears. 

‘* You shall never marry Captain Montgomery, because he is goer 
as Joh,” seid old Gushington, bursting out of the room as Mrs Ma- 
jor Manager entered it. 

‘* Good gracious, Julia, «hat is the matter,” said Mrs. M. ‘ Why 
your eyes are as red as ferrets, and you'll burst the buttons off your 
polka if you sigh so desperately.” 

And Julia told her all, ‘‘how she loved a bold dragoon, with uis 
saddle, bridle, long sword,” and little more than his pay, how her 
father refused to have him for a son-in-law, and how Mr. Codfish, 
a stingy, gingery, bandy-legged booby had proposed and been 
accepted by old Mr. Gushington. The case seemed desperate to 
Julia—not so to Mrs. Major Manager. 

** My dear,” said the old campaigner, “‘ dry your eyes and leave 
alltome. Dress yourself as becomingly as you can, receive Mr. 
Codfish with nod2 and becks and wreathed smiles, and then om 

‘Then what ?’”’ exclaimed Julia, opening her beautiful blue eyes 
to their utmost. 

‘And then we'll take him out a shopping. My nieces Arabella, 
Emma and Clara sre going, as you know, to spend the summer 
Europe, and T have promised them part of their outfit. You shall 
buy all under my direction.” 

‘* But what has that to do with my marrying Charley—I mean 
Captain Montgomery.” 

**Oh! it’s at Charley, is it ?” thought Mrs. M., ‘then there is no 
time to lose. There’s a knock at the door, and there is Mr. Codfish 
and his carriage. Do as | tell you and trust to my experience.” 

Julia, like a good girl as she was, obeyed her knowing old friend, 
and presently appeared looking more beautiful than any lady in 
Leslie’s Book of Fashions. Codfish, (who, by-the-by, was quite 
as bad-looking as Julia had painted him) stocd agape with ad- 
miration, and actually perspired with ecstacy when the ladies solici- 
ted his company to Stewart’s. The clock struck one as they entered 
that paradise of women. Mr. C. would have retired, but the ladies 
knew he had taste, and desired the benefit of it. ‘lLhey were soon 
seated, and the solemnity began. Dress after dress was opened 
discussed and rejected. With a patience worthy of the cause, did 
the high!y respectable Lester-looking gentleman behind the counter 
seek to satisfy his fastidious customers, and at length succeeded. 

Mr. Codfish thought the price (he said so days afterwards) a 
stiff’un. ‘lhe ladies scarcely made it a question. 

Then the trimmings. 

Twenty yards of riband at one dollar a yard. 

Mr. C. couldn’t understand for what it was wanted. 

Sixty yards of braid at fifty cents a yard! 

Mr. C. began a sum in mental arithmetic ! 

Twelve yards of lining at twenty-five cents a yard! 

Good gracious! Could she have got as much as that about her as 
there she sat upon the chair before him? If so, how much of that 
glorious beap was Stewart’s and how much Julia Gushington ? 

Twenty-four enamel buttons at one dollar each! 

By jingo! She had twenty-four on her dress at that moment, for 
Coofish began to count them. 

Skeins of silk! sewing cotton!! gimp 
and eyes! !!!! 

Codfish became mute asa fish. He felt inclined to scream when 
the Lester young attendant asked, ‘‘Ifthat was allto day?’ ‘ All.” 
Mr. C. should think somand did. 

The clock struck four as the trio left the shop. Mr. Codfish, 
pale as white sarsenet at the scene he had witnessed, the ladies 
radiant with the consciousness of having fulfilled so far their woman’s 
mission. 








whalebone! !!! hooks 


>? 


6 We shall see you again to-morrow ?” said Julia to her admirer, 
with one of her very sweetest smiles, *‘ at eleven ?” 

Mr, Codfish, who stuttered slightly, could only bow his rapture 
and depart. 

** Dose number one,” said Mrs. Major Manager; ‘ we will make 
Emma’s purchase to-morrow, the day after that Clara’s; the next 
day you shal) make me a present of a mantle, and possibly you do 
want something for yourself, eh, dear ?” 

Of course she did—who ever knew a girl of twenty who did not? 

Mr. Codfish went to bed that night, but not to sleep. Mental 
arithmetic again engaged his attention for many hours, and when 
he did doze, it was tu dream of ready-reckoners and demons in white 
chokers. 

Need we dwell over our story? 

Way by cay, as proposed by the artful Majoress, did she submit 
Codfish to the torture, until he looked upon Stewart’s as a fashion- 
able Inquisition. Each night he slept less. Each morning he rose 
with more bile in his face and less love in his heart for Julia Gush- 
ington. 

Lhe present of the mantle to Mrs. M. M. brought on a crisis. 

Mr. C, repudiated his engagement and fled to Texas. Old G. 
threatened him with an action for breach of promise, and compro- 
mised for ten thousand dollars; with which he presented his son-in- 
law, the captain, on the day of his wedding. 


wT 
a0. 


Senator Sumner.—A letter from Senator Sumner, received by a gentle 
man in Washington, says: ‘ My summer, down to the close of August, was 
most painful and harassing. My sufferings were complicated. There seeme? 
tu be hardly an ache or smart in nature which did not visit me, and at times 


wit! an intensity which was overpowering. But now Iam comfortable. Two 
physiciens express the opinion that I have made a most percep'ible advance. 
[think ro too, Tam sure of it, At times I have despaired; but now I am 


confident I shall be as well as ever.’”’ 


An Extremely Conscientious Parson.—At a recent wedding break 


fast in Liverpool, the bride’s father handed her a note for £1,.0.0, wnich the 
lady very properly transferred to her husbend. He deposited it in his waist- 
coat pocket slong with a £5 note intenced for the cfliciating c'ergyman. Be- 
fore -eparting for the weddixg tour, the bridegroom handed the clergyman one 
of the nores in requital for bis services, and gave the other note to his father 
for safe keeping. On his arrival at home, the clercyman (so the story goes) 
presented his wife with the note, as he had previously promised to do, for the 


purpose of purchasiog a new dress; her astonishment was great on unfolding 
the note, to find the amount was £1,000. Of course the mistake was immedi- 
ately repaired 
The Resources of Nebraska.—furveyor-General Burnett is mokipg 
some movements toward the deve opment of the mineral and other res surces 
of Nebraska of no small interest, particularly to South Platte, Nebraska. 
Inst week he storted out with a compeny of men for the purpose of 
ning the route between this place and Fort Kearn« y, some forty or fifiy 
miles, for the purpose of testing the mineral waters of Salt Creek, and for the 
purpose of examining and prespecting for coal on Salt Creek and on the Bir 
Biue, seme seventy-fise miles west. the general is confident by bridging Salt 
, per>aps one or two other streams—which will cost but a triffine 
— ‘he dis'ance can be shortened between this place and Kearney some 
forts ty miles his will be an important item to those emigrating to tio 
mine the spr ng, as well as for the grand weatward travel, which is fro0n 16 
take place over this royte. The bridging of Salt Creek is, we beliave, to take 
pace at the rew cité of Woodtmry General Burnett takes with hin ol 
necessary aonarates t> tert thp quei'ty and richness of the salt springs, W 
have no fews tot that they “™ rend the test of the must one A. 
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THE STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM, 
BINGHAMTON. 
Portrait of J. Edward Turner, M. D. 4 


We engraved, some weeks ago, an illustration 
of the ceremonies which took place at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Asylum for 
Inebriates, which is to be erected at Bingham- 
ton, New York. We expressed ourselves s0 
fully on the subject at the time, that to descant 
again upon its almost incalculable usefulness 
would be a superfluous task; but we now en- 
grave a view of the building as it will appear 
on completion. The following extract from 
our article accompanying the illustration re- 
ferred to, gives an account of the edifice: 

“The building to be erected, under the 

superintendence of the excellent architect, 
Mr. Isaac G. Perry, will extend to a length of 
three hundred and sixty-five feet, with a height 
of three stories, in the castellated Gothic style, 
with massive towers, turrets and buttresses, 
embattled at the top. The transept is sixty- 
two feet wide by seventy-two feet deep, exclu- 
sive of towers, and a portion of the front wall, 
which makes a large vestibule on the first 
story. The wings are fifty-one feet deep and 
one hundred and forty-seven feet on each 
fagade, exclusive of the projections of the 
towers, which are four feet six inches, making 
the extreme length three hundred and sixty- 
five feet. 

“The first story has four rooms twenty-two 
by twenty-eight feet, besides the rooms in the 
towers and vestibule, an office, reception- 
room, physician’s-room and dining-room. The 
rooms in the towers are eight feet square. 
Corridors nine feet wide run the entire length 
of the wings, and are lighted at each end by 
a large triple window, by a skylight next the 
transept, and by sash doors in the centre. 
The wings are divided into separate wards, 
there being twenty-two rooms in each ward; 
two rooms, thirteen feet six inches by eighteen 
feet, are in the centre of each wing ; the dining- 
room is eighteen by twenty-three feet. The 
remainder of the rooms in the wings are twelve 
by eighteen feet. The towers in the wings 
are seven feet square inside, and fitted up with 
bath tubs, &c. The height of ceilings in the 
transept are—Basement, nine feet; first story, 
fourteen feet six inches; ‘second story, fifteen 
feet six inches; chapel, twenty-six feet, and 
the rooms each side of it ten feet. The height 
of the ceilings in the wings are—Basement, 
nine feet ; first story, twelve feet eight inches ; 
second story, twelve feet four inches, and third 
story twelve feet. Ail the windows above the 
basement are embellished with heavy wood 
mouldings. All the parapets are to be finished 
with projecting stone cornice and battlements. The material to be 
employed above the basement is brick. It will require about two 
years to complete the structure, the cost of which will be about 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 


The Institution will be the most unique, not only in idea, but 
also in architecture, in the United States; and standing, as it will, 
in the centre of a magnificent lawn, or rather park, its proportions 
may be viewed without impediment. 


The credit of originating this noble scheme rests entirely with 
Dr. J. Edward Turner, whose portrait we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers. He has profoundly studied the pathological 
characteristics of inebriety during more than twelve years, having 
visited all the principal hospitals of this country and of Europe, 
and having studied the disease in more than four hundred subjects. 
The Asylum will be principally directed by himself, but its manage- 
ment and all financial matters are vested in a Board of Trustees, a 
list of whom we have already printed. Dr. Turner will hereafter be 
looked upon as one of the most enlightened benefactors to society 
the United States have produced. 

We are informed that Dr. Peddie, a physician in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, has written to Dr. Turner for information regarding the pro- 
jected Institution, with a view to the establishment of a similar one 
in Great Britain. 

It may be noted, as an interesting circumstance, that the last 
public act of the late lamented Benjamin F. Butler, who recently 
died in Paris, was the laying of the corner-stone of this Asylum. 

Mr. Butler also delivered the prefatory address on the occasion, 
and we cannot do better than conclude our article with the eloquent 
peroration which were his last publicly spoken words. He said : 

“It only remains that I should declare, as I now most gladly do, 
that the stone just laid in your presence is the corner-stone of the 
building to be erected by the corporation of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, for the purposes of its charter. May the structure 
which is to rise from this foundation be built and kept by him, with- 
out whose help and benediction all human endeavors are vain and 
valueless. May sound judgment and discretion, faithfulness and zeal, 
sympathy and kindness, be richly given to all who from time to time 
shall rule or manage the Institution, and more especially to those 
under whose professional treatment and control its inmates shall be 
placed. 

“Here may that peculiar form of human frailty and suffering and 
sorrow to whose relief it will be dedicated, find a sheltering and 
secure retreat ; and may peace and order, wisdom and love, grace 
and consolation ever dwell within its within its walls. By such 
kindly and renovating influences may those who shall resort to it be 
encouraged to enter and to delight in the path of reason, temperance 
and duty ; be confirmed in every good purpose ; be redeemed from 
the bondage of evil habits ; and be made, for all future time, strong, 
steadfast and victorious. By skilfal and appropriate treatment ; by 
communion with nature in that garniture of beauty and magnificence 
in which she is here arrayed; by manly and invigorating exercise 
and labor; by quiet and refreshing studies ; by new habits of sobriety 
and self-control ; and by the supporting grace of God; may the 
weak be strengthened, the desponding comforted, the fallen lifted 
up, the morally lost and dead be found and made alive again. Re- 
covered of their maladies and restored to themselves, may they carry 
with them from this house of healing such soundness of body and 
mind as shall fit them for assuming a right and useful place in the 
domestic circle and in the communities to which they belong—some 
to shine again as luminaries in the constellations from which they 
may have fallen; others to become sources and centres of incalcu- 
lable good to their families and friends ; and each—even the humblest 
—to give to some stricken but loving heart the purest of earthly 
joys—that of receiving again, safe and sound, one who had been 
given up as hopelessly estranged from the path of usefulness, and 
wholly lost to the sweet charities of life. The work of mercy we 
begin to-day has been conceived,as we humbly hope, in the very 
epirit of Him who came to heal the broken-hearted, and who went 
about doing good. God grant to us, for His sake, to see the fulfil- 
ment of our wishes and endearments, in the restoration of many— 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh—now the victims of a condi- 
tion the saddest and most deplorable—to the duties, the dignities and 
—_* rational, immortal, heaven-descended and heaven-aspiring 
men 
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J. EDWARD TURYER, M.D., PROJECTOR OF THE_ BINGHAMTON INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


ANSWER TO REBUSES IN NO. 160. 


1. THE compliments OF—THE seas on.—2. A merry—Christmas 
and A happy—New(y)ear.—3. WE won’t go home T ill—morning. 
4. IT is not all gold—That G listens.—5. A Friend in (k)need—IS a 
friend indeed.—6. Enough is A—S good—AS a feast.—7. It is A—N 
ill—W in D that blows—Nobody good.—8. F aint he—ART never 
won—Fair lady.—9. Handsome is A—S handsome does.—1l0. Merry 
AN—D wise.—1ll. Much—Me (e)at much—M a lady.—12. Great cry 
and littlk—Wool.—13. Fair and soft—LY goes far.—l4. WHAT can’t 
be cured—Must be endured.—15. IT is never too late—Tom—End. 








(Writlen expressly for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT: 
A TALE OF LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
By Mrs. M. 8. B. Dana Shindler. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tue cold air revived us all. We put Mary’s blanket shawl over her 
head, and I seated her near the pipe, where she could feel some of 
its heat ; my first object was to rouse her from her present condition, 
which alarmed me not a little. I seated myself beside her, placed 
my arm around her, and leaned her head on myshoulder. Harry,after 
having seated Bettie beside us, stood gazing on Mary with that air 
of deep sadness which became his handsome features, perhaps bet- 


ter than his usual gay and jovial look. Mom Dido, with a grunt, | 
Harry and I ; 


squatted down as near to the warm pipe as possible. 
scarcely knew what to say, nor how to ask for an explanation of the 
fact that they were found in Social Hall; for to tell the truth, we 
felt self-condemned—felt that we ought not to have contented our- 


selves with probabilities—felt, in fact, that we had been recreant 
| 


knights, and had neglected our trust. 

Harry finally broke the ice. “ Bettie,” said he, “ did that cowardly 
scoundrel take you there when he said he was going to give up his 
room to you?” 

“Oh, cousin Harry,” said Bettie, “just wait till I get some relief 
from this dreadful headache, and I'll tell you all aboutit. Mom 
Dido, you can tell him.” 

“ Yes, my chile,” said Dido, “I kin tell um, but I can’t tell um 
half. I decla’, Mass’ Harry, dah place bin seem to me jis like de bad 
place heself. I nebber bin hear sich cussin’ an’ swearin’, an’ I neb- 
ber bin see so mush drinkin’ befo’. Please de Farrer, I was ’spectin’ 
ebery minnit for de judgment to come pon some of dem people.” 

“ But how did you get there? that’s the thing I want to know.” 

“ Well, massa Harry, you jis listen, chile ; an’ ef de Lord ‘ll gib me 
strengt, I'll teli you all about it; leas’ ways, all I know ’bout it. 
You know you an’ Mass Richard bin sta’t off for hunt for de cap’n. 
Well my dear soul, dat berry minnit you been dah gwine out of 
one do’, dat same minnit de cap’n been dah comin’ in de tudder one. 
So he bin come to my chillun, and he tell dem he bin hab one nice 
place for dem, whey de could be all to deself. So den de chillun 
bin so glad dey go right strait ‘long wid um.” 

“ But what’s the reason we didn’t meet you as you went through 
the cabin?” inquired Harry. 

“Cos we no bin go trew de cabin none t’all ; he car’ us out trew de 
back do’ and roun’ on dah narrow place dey call de ga’ads, and he 
mek we climb ober de wheel-house till we mos’ fall in de ribber.” 

“The scoundrel!” exclaimed Harry; “he deserves to be hung. 
In fact hanging would be too good for him, the villain!” 

“ Well, Mass’ Harry, ef you b'liebe you ole nigger, he car’ we to 
one kine of a closet, with two wooden shelfs mek out ob rough 
boa'ds, an’ dey wasn’t no sign ob a bed in dey, an’ only one blanket 
as black as my face. But dat wasn’t nuttin, de place was run all 
ober wid great big cock-a-roach. I tell you, Mass’ Harry, dem po’ 
chillun git out ob dah closet mighty quick! Den we was all ’fraid 


for stay in dey whey de mens was all a drinkin’, an’ we sta’at for go | 


back to de cabin, but jes as we git to de cabin do’. dey was a great 
big man jis gwine to bed. So den dey sta’at back again, an’ didn’t 
know what for do. De cap’n was done gone wid de lantern, an’ we 
couldn’t see how to git ober de wheel-house, cos it bin so da’ak 
you couldn’t see you han’ befo’ you face. De chillun was a standin’ 
by de back do’, an’ I hear Miss Mary say, in a kin’ ob a hoa’se 





| two! 


whisper, ‘Oh, Lord, Lord, what shall we do ?’ 
An’ Miss Bettie say she bin gwine to make a 
upro’ an’ rouse de boat, an’ Miss Bettie beg um 
not for do no sich a ting, cos you an’ Mass’ 
Harry would desent (she meant resent) de 
capn's treatment, an’ dey might git to fightin’ ; 
an’, besides, you couldn’t make tings no better. 
An’ while dey was a talkin’, a man call out for 
we to shet de do’, an’ not be a freezin’ ebery 
body to det’.” 

“ The scoundrels!” exclaimed Harry. 

“So den we come in an’ shet de do’, an’ de 
po’ chillun dey didn't know what for do, an’ 
dey jis draw dey shawl ober dey head, an’ sot 
down on de edge of de mattrass, an’ dey we all 
was de whole live-long night.” 

While poor old Dido had been giving this 
long and graphic account, I had by no means 
been idle. I had chafed Mary’s cold hands 
within mine till they began to feel a little 
warmer, and had tried to soothe her outraged 
feelings by uttering all the tenderness which 
was in my heart, but I could not get her to 
speak a word; and Bettie, poor girl! seemed 
almost distracted with a raging headache. 

“Harry,” said I, “the best thing for these 
girls will be some strong, hot toddy ; go and 
have it brought, there’s a good fellow! I can’t 
leave Mary.” 

“ So it will,” said Harry ; “I wonder I didn’t 
think of it before.” 

He soon returned with a pitcher full of 
steaming toddy, for whatever else might be 
wanting on that horrible boat, there was no 
lack of good liquor. We all took a pretty 
liberal draught of the comforting beverage, 
though it was with some difficulty that I could 
persuade either Mary or Bettie to take it: Mary 
because she was in a sort of stupor and did 
not want to be disturbed, and Bettie because 
she feared it would increase her headache. It 
was not long before Mary began to feel a reac- 
tion, and to recover from the low nervous state 
in which I had found her. It was fortunate 
that the extreme coldness of the morning kept 
all the passengers from the upper deck, so that 
we were alone. 

Her first impulse was to raise her head from 
my shoulder, and to throw my arm from around 
her. Then she pushed back the tangled ring- - 
lets from her forehead, clasped her hands to- 
gether and uttered an audible moan. 

“Mary,” said I, “calm yourself, my dear 
child,” and I attempted to take her hand, but 
she pushed my hand away and sprang suddenly 
to her feet. And at that moment I saw in her 
countenance that look of intense passion which 
I had once seen in her as a child, when, in- 
censed by one of her young companions, 
she had felled her to the earth by a sudden 
blow, while her beautiful features changed to those of a 
fury. 

“Mary!” I exclaimed, in a voice of sorrow, “ what does this 
mean? Can you not forgive me ?”’ 

She looked at me with surprise. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Forgive me,” I continued, “ and forgive Harry for the terrible 
night you have passed.” 

He countenance changed in a moment, and she held out a hand to 
eachofus. “Oh,” said she, “I wasn't thinking of that ; you couldn’t 
help it any more than we.” Then, pressing her hand to her fore- 
head, she tottered towards Bettie, who still sitting, sank down 
beside her, and buried her head in the lap of her friend. Presently 
her form began to quiver, and we could hear her suppressed sobs ; 
and after one of her passionate fits of weeping, she dried her eyes 
and looked up. 

“Oh,” said she, “cousin Dick, what a strange, wayward creature 
Iam! Do you know that just now I was determined to bear no 
longer my mysterious fate, but first to rid myself and you of that 
man, father or not, and then—well, no matter what then,” she con- 
tinued, with a smile. ‘“ But, thank God! I feel better now.” 

“You saw him then, Mary? Did he see you?” 

“Of course I did,” she answered; “and though I covered my 
head, I felt that his black and unearthly eyes were glaring at me ail 
night long.” 

“It is very unpleasant, Mary,” said I, “ but he can do youno harm. 
Why should you fear him?” 

“J, cousin Dick ?—I fear him? It is for you I am afraid; and if 
you will only promise me that you will take no notice of him, and 
never come in contact with him, he may follow me like a shadow 
and I will not care. I used to be afraid he would kill my poor 
mother, and now I am afraid he will kill you. I heard him tell my 
poor mother once that it was nothing for him to put any one out of 
his way.” 

“Oh, Mary!” said Harry, “ Dick will take good care of himself, 
you may be sure of that ; and as for shadows, he and I will be your 
shadows hereafter. 1, for one, will never again be so easily satisfied 
as | was last night.” 

“ Heigh ho!” exclaimed Bettie, “ what is to become of me? I 
wish J could have a shadow! It’s hardly fair, Mary, for you to have 
Well, at any rate, that toddy has nearly cured my headache, 
I'm glad of that.” 

“ Bless de Lord, chillun,” said old Dido; ‘‘I too glad for see you 
gittin’ chayful once mo’. Let’s keep together arter dis, an’ den we 
kin watch ober one anoder, please de Farrer !” 


“Forgive you?” she said. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


Sucu a commotion as there was on the little Pike when it became 
generally known that those two beautiful girls had been obliged to 
spend the night in Social Hall. For there were a great many real 
gentlemen on board; but they, like Harry and myself, had been 
cheated into the supposition that they had been handsomely pro- 
vided for by the captain. 

I was glad to observe that Mary, after her first burst of feeling, did 
not appear to give herself much uneasiness about her mysterious 
persecutor. That he kept his eyes upon us and was following our 
footsteps, there could be little doubt; that his object was to extort 
money from us was quite as plain; but once being aware that he 
was in our neighborhood, we determined to be constantly on our 
guard, and to give him no opportunity to see Mary alone. 

Before the second evening came the girls had the offer of almost 
every berth in the cabin; and the down-easter was so much in- 
timidated by the portentous frowns that he received, that he skulked 
off and hid himself from general view ; nobody, however, would have 
anything to do with the berth for which he had contended, and it 
remained unoccupied, while he took his turn at spending his nights 

Social Hall. 

At length after a most tedious voyage, we reached Cincinnati. 

I must draw a veil over our meeting with my once idolized sister, 
for I could not do it justice. We found her but a wreck of what she 
had been in former years, but we thanked God that we found her 
alive. She was occupying a neat little cottage which she had pur- 
chased after her husband's death, with a part of the little sum that 
remained of a large fortune ; and as she was in a confirmed consump. 
tion, she had no fear—so she told me—of getting entirely out o 
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funds; she thought she had reserved enough, she 
said, to keep her during her short term of life, and 
to lay her decently in the grave. 

It was very affecting to witness the demeanor 
of Harry towards her whom he had loved as his 
own soul. It is true she had deceived him and 
blighted his young affections, but she was then very 
young, and he had quickly forgiven her. She had 
fallen a victim to that foolish admiration of for- 
eigners which is so common in our country, and had 
run off with an Italian, who called himself a count, 
and who, perhaps, was one; but she had lived 
dearly to rue her sad mistake. Our father, while he 
lived, would never hear her name mentioned ; and 
though I endeavored to maintain an occasional cor- 
respondence with her, she soon ceased writing ; 
and as she was moving from place to place, we 
lost sight of her entirely. 

My sister’s cottage was large enough to accom- 
modate us all comfortably, and we formed a peace- 
ful and cheerful group. Some days had passed 
since our arrival, and as none of us had seen or 
heard anything of the man whose presence we so 
much dreaded and disliked, we began to breathe 
freely, and to hope that the last days of our dear 
invalid would not be disturbed by any untoward 
occurrence. 

One thing, however, troubled us all. My sister's 
husband had a brother, a man of daring and. des- 
perate character. This man had, it appears, made 
proposals of marriage to my sister at the same time 
with his brother, but she preferred the milder 
character, and rejected the older brother. He 
vowed vengeance against her and his brother also, 
and my sister’s husband, who was rather a weak 
and yielding man, had sustained a long series of inju- 
ries from his brother’s hand, and finally, had sunk 
under his persecutions. 

The year after her marriage, my sister had given 
birth toason. This brother had managed it so 
that the child was born ina lonely Italian villa, 
which he claimed as his property, and where my 
sister was surrounded entirely by his creatures ; 
for he was an artful and designing man, as well as 
a desperate and revengeful one. ‘The physician 
and nurse were both chosen by him, and acted, 
probably, in obedience to his orders. Atthis time 
my sister had not discovered his villainous disposi- 
tion, and thought his conduct all that was kind 
and brotherly. 

Two days after the birth of the child it sud- 
denly disappeared. The nurse declared that she had 
laid it in the cradle in a small chamber connected 
with my sister’s, had stepped into my sister’s room 
for a few moments, and that, when she returned, 
the child was gone. A diligent and protracted 
search, in which the brother was particularly active, 
was made for the child, but all in vain; nothing 
was heard of it foralong time. My sister never 
recovered from the shoock. 

After that, from time to time, the brother would 
pretend to be upon the track of the lost boy, and 
would draw: large sums of money from my siste1 
and her husband for the prosecution of the search, 
but these hopes were always doomed to disap- 
pointment. After awhile my sister began to sus- 
pect that the brother was playing them false, and 
finally she became convinced that it was through 
his agency that the child had disappeared, and that 
if it were still living he knew and had known all 
along where it was. 

It may easily be imagined how wearing to a 
mother’s heart must have been this lifelong alter- 
nation between hope and despair. And now, when 
she felt that the tide of her life was ebbing fast, 
and that ere long she must leave this world for ever, 
one strong, earnest desire took possession of her 
heart, which was to find out, if it were possible, 
whether her son was alive or not, and, if alive, to 
clasp him to her heart before she died. 

Accordingly ‘she had written to her husband's 
brother, begging and imploring him to set her mind 
at rest. She frankly told him her suspicions, but 
reminded him that she was a dying woman, who 
was no longer to be terrified by his violence. She 
told him she felt almost sure that her son was living, 
and entreated him to bring him to her. 

The man replied to the letter in very much the 
same strain he had always used. He told her that 
he also believed that the child, or rather the young 
man, was living, and that he thought he should soon 
succeed in finding him ; “ but,” he added, “‘ money 
is necessary to enable me to prosecute the search ; 
if you will find the means I will try to produce your 
son.” So she had sold her watch and all her 
jewellery to send him as large a sum as he had 
hinted would be necessary. He also added that he 
would come to her immediately; but several 
months had elapsed, and she had heard nothing 
from him. 

“Qh,” said she, “ brother! God has granted me 
one prayer, which was to see you before! died; 
will he not still be merciful, and enable me to find 
my boy ?” 

“It is a most mysterious affair, my dear Mary,” 
IT answered ; “1 don’t know what to think about it. 
Try to place the whole matter in the hands of our 
lleavenly Father and Friend ; and if, afier you 
have used all the means in your power, disappoint- 
ment is the result, why then, my dear sister, just 
reflect that you will soon be where all these mys- 
teries will be explained.” 

“ Yes, dear brother, that is true,” she said ; “ and 
if I thought only of myself I would give up the 
whole matter ; but, if my son is living, ltremble to 
think what his fate may be.” 

“ Dear Mary,” said Harry, “ I give you my solemn 
promise that 1 will make it the oliject of my life to 
sift this matter to the bottom. If your son is living 
he will be found.” 

“God bless you, Harry!” said my sister, as she 
gazed on him with her large and languid eyes. 

“ Yes, cousin Mary,’ said Bettie, “we will all 
seck for him; and what man’s power cannot do 
woman's witmay accomplish. Has that mana wife ?” 

“lis wife is dead,” replied my sister. ‘“ He 
married in New York about a yeur after my mar- 
riage, and 1 have heard that his wife was a very 
lovely woman, though | never saw her ; somehow 
or other he always kept her out of my way.” 

“ Has he children 7” asked Bettie. 

“eet tnat I Know of,” replied my sister ; “ but 
to tell you the truth, Bettie, the principal thing I 
knew about him is that he is a most fearful and 
mysterious man.” 





My sister then turned to Mary, who was sitting 
beside her, holding one of the invalid’s hands in 
both of hers, and said, “ And what says my sweet 
namesake? Will she, too, try to find my poor 
lost boy when I am gone ?” 

Mary’s only reply was a tearful eye, a quivering 
lip, and a silent bending of the head. From the 
first moment she saw my sister they had seemed to 
be drawn together by some powerful attraction, 
and the thought of her dying always made Mary 
weep. 

(To be continued.) 


TERRIBLE VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS 
IN ICELAND. 


Tue following bri)liant description will be found 
in Lord Dufferin’s charming volume, “A Yacht- 
Voyage of Six Thousand Miles,’’ published by 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston: 


In appearance Hecla differs very little from the 
innumerable other volcanic hills with which the 
island is studded. Its cone consists of a pyramid 
of stone and scorie, rising to the height of about 
five thousand feet, and welded together by bands 
of molten matter which have issued from its sides. 
From A. D. 1004 to 1766 there have been twenty- 
three eruptions, occurring at intervals which have 
varied in duration from six to seventy-six years. 
The one of 1766 was remarkably violent. It com- 
menced on the 5th of April by he appearance of 
a huge pillar of black sand, mounting slowly into 
the heavens, accompanied by subterranean thun- 
ders, and all the other symptoms which precede 
voleanic disturbances. Then a coronet of flame 
encircled the crater, masses of red rock, pumice 
and magnetic stones were flung out with tremen- 
dous violence to an incredible distance, and in 
such continuous multitudes as to resemble a swarm 
of bees clustering over the mountain. One boul- 
der of pumice, six feet in circumference, was 
pitched twenty miles away; another of magnetic 
iron fell at a distance of fifteen. The surface of 
the earth was covered for a circuit of one hundred 
and fifty miles with a layer of sand fowr inches 
deep; the air was so darkened by it that at a place 
one hundred and forty miles off, white paper, held 
up at a little distance, could not be distinguished 
from black. The fishermen could not put to sea 
on account of the darkness, and the inhabitants of 
the Orkney Islands were frightened out of their 
senses by showers of what they thought must be 
black snow. On the 9th of April the lava began 
to overflow, and ran for five miles in a south- 
westerly direction, whilst, some days later—in 
order that no element might be wanting to mingle 
in this deyil’s charivarima vast column of water, 
like Robin Hood’s second arrow, split up through 
the cinder pillar to the height of several hundred 
feet; the horror of the spectacle being further en- 
hanced by an accompaniment of subterranean 
cannonading and dire reports, heard at a distance 
of fifty miles. 

Striking as all this must have been, it sinks into 
comparrtive tameness and insignificance beside 
the inficitely more terrible phenomena which at- 
tended the eruption of another volcano, called 
Skapta Jokul. 

Of all countries in Europe, Iceland is the one 
which has been the most minutely mapped, not 
even excepting the ordnance survey of Ireland. 
The Danish Government seem to have had a 
hobby about it, and the result has been a chart so 
beautifully executed that every little crevice, each 
mountain torrent, each flood of lava, is laid down 
with an accuracy perfectly astonishing. One huge 
blank, however, in the south-west corner of this 
map of Iccland mars the integrity of its almost 
microscopic delineations. To every other part of 
the island the engineer has succeeded in penetrat- 
ing; one vast space alone of about four hundrid 
square miles has defied his investigation. Over 
the area occupied by the Skapta Jokul, amid its 
mountain-cradled fields of snow and icy ridges, no 
human foot has ever wandered. Yet it is from the 
bosom of this desert district that has descended 
the most frightful visitation ever known to have 
desolated the island. 

This event occurred in the year 1785. The pre- 
ceding winter a‘ d spring had been unusually mild. 
Toward the end of May, a light bluish fog began to 
float along the confines of the untrodden traets of 
Skapta, accompanied in the beginning of June by a 
great trembling of the earth. On the 8th of that 
month, immense pillars of smoke collected over the 
hill country towards the north, and coming down 
against the wind in a southerly direction, envel- 
oped the whole district of Sida in darkness. A 
whirlwind of ashes then swept ove: the face of the 
country, andon the 10th, innumerable fire spouts 
were seen leaping and flaring amid the icy hollows 
of the mountsin, while the river Skapta, one of the 
largest in the island, having first rolled down tothe 
plain a vast volume of fetid waters mixed with sand 
suddenly disappeared. 

Two days afterwards a stream of lava, issuing 
from sources to which no one has ever been able to 
penetrate, came sliding down the bed of the dried 
up river, and in a little time—though the channel 
was six hundred feet deep and two hundred broad— 
the glowing deluge overflowed its banks, crossed 
the low country of Medallaxd, ripping the turf up 
before it like a tablecloth, and poured intoa great 
lake, whose affrighted waters flew hissing and 
screaming into the air at the approach of the fiery 
intruder. Within a few more days the basin of the 
lake itself was completely filled, and having sepa- 
rated into two streams the unexhausted torrent 
again recommenced its march; in one direction 
overflowing some ancient lava fields, in the other, 
re-entering the channel of the Skapta, and leaping 
down the lofty cataract of Stapafoss. But this was 
not all; while one lava flood had chosen the Skapta 
for its bed, another descending in a different direc- 
tion, was working like ruin within and on either 
side the banks of the Hverfisfliot, rushing into the 
plain, by all accounts, with even greater fury and 
velocity. Whether the two issued from the same 
crater it is impossible to say, as the sources of both 
were far away within the heart of the unapproach- 
able desert, and even the extent of the lava flow 
can only be measured from the spot where it en- 
tered the inhabited districts. The stream which 
flowed down Skapta is calculated to be about fifty 
wiles in length by twelve or fifteen at its greatest 
breadth; that which rolled down the Hverfisfliot, 
at forty mics in length by seven in breadth. Where 
it was imprisoned between the high banks of Skapta, 
the lava is five or six hundred feet thick; but as 

oon as it spreads out into the plain, its depth never 
exceeded one hundred feet.. ‘he eruption of sand, 
ashes, pumice and lava continued till the end of 
August, when the Plutonic drama concluded with 
a violent earthquake. 

For a whole year a canopy of cinder-laden cloud 
hung over the island. Sand and ashes irretrievably 


overwhelmed thousands of acres of fertile pastur- 
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age. The Faroe islands, the Shetlands, and the 
Orkneys, were deluged with volcanic dust, which 

erceptibly contaminated even the pure skies of 

ngland and Holland. Mephitic vapors tainted 
the atmosphere of the entire island; even the grass 
which no cinder rain had stifled, completely withered 
up; the fish perished in the poisoned sea. A mur- 
rain broke out among the cattle, and a disease re- 
sembling scurvy attacked the inhabitants them- 
selves. Stephenson has calculated that 9,000 men, 
28,000 horses, 11,000 cattle, 190,000 sheep died from 
the effects of this one eruption. The most moder- 
ate calculation puts the number of humah deaths 
at upwards of 1,300; and of cattle, &c., at about 
156,000. 

The whole of this century had proved most fatal 
to the unfortunate people of Iceland. At its com- 
mencement small-pox destroyed more than 16,000 
persons; nearly 10,000 more perished by a famine 
consequent on a succession of inclement seasons ; 
while from time to time the southern coasts were 
considerably depopulated by the incursions of Eng- 
lish and even Algerine pirates. 











Puncn’s Test or A Goop HusBanp AND Son.— 
Look at the key-hole of the latch-key on the 
street door. If the paint is not rubbed off two 
or three inches round it, if the edges are as 
sharp and clean as when the door was first 
painted, you may be sure that it is a truthful 
indication of a good husband, who is most regu- 
lar, and so early as scarcely ever to have occa- 
sion to use his latch-key ; or supposing he does, 
is so accurate in his aim as to be able to hit the 
key-hole in the very first time of aiming at it. 
How many husbands, who go home late, would 
be able to do the same? 

This test takes pretty nearly the same circle 
us the above. However, instead of the street 
door, look at his watch. If the key-hole where 
it is wound up is bright and without the smal- 
lest marginai note—if there be no scratches run- 
ning ina giddy maze round it, such as betray 
decided marks of fumbling, you may look upon 
it as a shining mirror of a good young man, 
whose hand, when he goes to bed, is as steady as 
his conduct has been during the day. 








SPL*‘NDID HOTIDAY BOOK. 
OE’S POETICAL WORKS 
beautifully Illustrated with more than 
ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
By DARLEY, 
BIRKET FORSTER, 
PICKERSGILL, 
TENNIEL, CROPSEY, 
SKELTON, MADOT, 
ROGERS, &e., &e., 
and Engraved in the finest style of Wood Engraving by 
LINTON, COOPER, EVANS & CO. 
Splendidly bound, price Six Dollars. 
“ in Morocco, Nine Dollars. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

‘*Poe stands as much alone among Poets as Salvator 
Rosa among painters.’’—London Spectator. 

‘* The luxury of bookmuk'ng can go no further.’’—So 
Literary Messenger. 

‘The paper resembles Devonshire cream.’’—New York 
Albion. 

* As yet, we have seen nothing like it~nothing to com- 
pare with it.’’—Charleston Mercury. 

J. 8, REDFIELD, Agent, 
160-161 84 Beekman street. 
OW READY! 

POPE—OR PRESIDENT? 
SIARTLING DISCLO-UtE3 OF RUMANISM AS REVEALED 
BY HER OWN WRIIERS. 

Facts FoR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 

This volume lays bare a mass of new and very important 
information regarding the dealings of the Papacy in the 
United States. No work «f the kind has ever presented to 
the American people such @ thorough exposé of the dangers 
which imperil the very existence of our civil and religious 
rights as this work exhibits. It pos-esses peculiar value 
from the fact that ils statements are EXCLUSIVELY DERIVED 
FROM RoMI-H AUTHORITIES, being works for the most part 
inaccessible to the public. It is a book that cannot fail of 
producing a profound sensation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. R. L. DELISSER, Publisher, 

(Successor to Stanford & Swords), 598 Broadway. 

Copies muiled, prepaid, to any address on remittance of 
the price. 
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number, 25 cts. for three months, or $1 @ year. Every 
$l subscriber will receive a large and superb Portrait in 
cil colors, for framing, of Edward Everett, by mail, post- 
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Qu up the various tricks resorted to by 
which young innocence and sometimes “ smart 
people”’ are relieved of their money and (shail we say it) 
virtue. 

Number 6, by Fravk Forresrer, shows the tricks of 
H \rse Dealers, with a chapter on Horse-Taming. 

Nomeek 8 unmasks the city of Chicago. 

the interme ‘iate numbers are in preparation. They are 
unexceptionable both as regards language and sentiment. 
Price, ten cents each number, Sent free by mail. 
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Also publish the ‘‘ Old Pioneer” Railroad Guide, 25 cts., 
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‘N OLDEN GIFTS 
AND INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS 
Are ecatiered with profusion at the Only Origioal 
EVANS & Co.’s 
GIFT 
BOOKSTORE, 
No. 677 Broadway. 
PREPARE FOR Tix Howpays. 
Rare, elegant and useful Gifts delivered with every Book 
t the time of sale, worth from 50 cen'!s to $100. 
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trated 
Works: 
FAMILY BIBLES, PRAYERS, aod HYMN BOOKS, 
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BRITS AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Library Editions. 
STANDARD and MODESN FICTION, &c. 
Comprisiug, in the whole, 
400,000 VOLUMES, 
Embracing every deps1tment of Literature and Li!erary Art. 

Ail Books furnished as low as the Publishers’ prices, and 

i WALy instances ata 
GREAT DISCOUNT. 

The most beantiful memento is the present of an elegant 
and entertaining Book, and the moat fascinating gilt is some 
rich, rare and tasteful ornament, accompanying the book 
without cost, when purchased of 


EVANS & Co., 
No. 617 Broadway, New York. 
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Scene. 

RAMBLE? IN CauivoRniA—Cheap John’s, Captain John A. 
Sutter, Fort Sutt-r, Chinese Gamblers, James W. 
Marsbali, Correo del Camino, or Road-Ruoner, Chine-e 
Laundry, Miners at Work on Iowa Hill, Dead Head Room 
—Hydraulic Mining, Poison Oak, Leaf of ditto, Indians 
Catching Grasshoppers, Gathering Acorns, &c. 

The Boys and the Eagle’s Nest. 

CipeR Makinc—Pound House, Mill and Press, Gathering the 
Fruit, Housing the Apples. 

Tue Ruins or CartnacrThe Aqueduct, The Cisterns. 

Chinese Artificial Pearls. 

The Laughing Nan Rescued from the Wreckers. 

The Mountain of Greatness. Eastern Africa. 

PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Grave of ditto. 

SOMETHING aBouT Brrps—Flight of Cranes, The Golden and 
White Tailed Eagles, The Barn Owl. 

LAKE FETZARA, NORTHERN AFRICA, 

Puzzles, twenty-eight engravings. 

Comic PAGE, six engravings. 

Gazette of Fashion. 

What to Buy and Where to Buy it; Review of Fashions; 
Styles for the Month; Description of Colored Plate; The 
Value of Female Beauty; What Medern (iviliza:ion owes 
to a Couple of Mediwval Lovers; Dinirg with a Bishop; 
The Inspiration of Balls; Description of Coiffures; A 
Parisian Story of Crinoline; Opera Matinées; Fashionable 
Weddings; Home; A French Writer on Crinoline; De- 
scription of Needlework; The Trials of a Fascinating Man; 
Description of Collar. 


Illustrations to the Gazette. 

Beautiful Colored Fashion Plate; Coiffure; Border for 
Braided Smoking Cap; Crown for ditto; Initials; Patterns 
for Insertion, Cuffs, Trimmi: g and Embroidery; Coiffure 
and Initials; Work-Beg in Darned Netting; Border for 
ditto; Crochet Lace; Victoria Collar in Application. 
ach number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages > 

the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides near 

sixty beautiful Engravings, and a superd color . Plate, 
alone worth more thar the price of the Mirazise 
lcopy 1 year. ...cccccecces 
2 copies 1 Year... .ccccccccccccccvcccssccoece 
1 COpy B FORBH.. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs =O 
3 copies 1 year....sccecsscerecccsscccesvecss § 

and $2 {ur each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 

sent to i.e person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 

1 year, ior >10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magazine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





MP\UREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Well adapted to all readers in every family: 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 

A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, devoted 
to News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, 
IMPROVEMENT AND PROGRESS. Published weekly at $2 a 
year. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy and the Laws of Life and Health. $l a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 
Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. ¢1 a 
year. 


For Turee Do.iars, all three Papers will be sent a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 roadway, New York. 
B@ Samples gratis. Agents wanted. Legin now! 








161-162 
- GET THE BEST. 
HARDING’S EDITIONS 
or Tt 
o.L Y¥ BIBLE. 


The subscribers have recently stereotyped several new 
e's of plates of Family Bibles, the type of which is clear, 
beautiful, and of extra large size. The text is the mos 
celiable, being carefull vised and corrected from the 
original edition of the “year 1610. These editions are 
printed in the very best manner, upon fine white paper; and 
illustrated with numerous fine steel plates and briiliant il- 
luminations, new family record, &c. The binding embraces 
every variety of finish, rich Turkey Morocco, antique and 
other magnificent styles. The prices aregreatly reduced to 
suit the wants of the times, varying from one to fifty dol- 
lars, thereby placing a copy of the Holy Bible within the 
reach of every family in tue land, however limited its 
means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denominations; and 
also those suitab'e for the various associations, including 
the Masonic and Odd Fellows’ fraternities, &c. 

All communications promp'ly attended to. 

a JESPER HARDING & SON, 


154-161 121 South Third street, Philadelphia. 





QUARTER FOR A QUARTER.— 
F The best Pictorial Family Paper published 
is LIFE I1LLUSTRATED. lis Illustrations are beautiful— 
its Editorials based on common sense—its Selections made 
with the greatest care. Kverybody likes it. $2.a year, 
and in clubs of four, ‘just to try it,’? 26 cents for three 
month:. Address 
161-162 FUWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 
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ALLOU’S PUBLICATIONS 


THE OUTLAW —The best story ever written by Lieuten- 
ant MurraY is now published in the Flag of our Union, the 
favorite weekly paper. It is entitled the ‘ OUTLAW; OR, 
THE FemaLe Banvit:” a Story of the Robbers of the Appe- 
nines. The paper is for sale everywhere for Four Cents per 
copy, or it is sent regularly at $2a-year. The best literary 
weekly in the country. 

THE BOSTON PICTORIAL.—The oldest and best of all 
the weeklies is Ballou’s Pictorial, full to the brim each 
week with brilliant engravings and delightful reading 
matter, giving portraits of all prominent men and of current 
events all over the United States and the Old World. For 
sale everywhere for Five Cents per copy, or it is sent for 
$2 50a-year. The Flag of our Union and Ballou’s Pictorial 
together for $3 60 a-year. 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD !—The cheapest Magazine 
n the worldis Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. One Dollar a year ! 
One hundred pages of original reading matter in each num- 
ver, and fully iliustrated. Enclose One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher, and see how much delight so small a sum will bring 
to your home for a whole year. For sale everywhere for 


ten cenls per copy. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
160-161 22 Winter street, Boston, Mass, |) 


4 TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY’S New York and 


Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 


The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE 

This line is eomposed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage safe and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 
notice, viz.* 

PACIFIC, Capt. Nicholson..... -Saturday, January 8 

PRINCE ALBERT, 4 Waters..Thursday, January 27 
Touching at St. Johns, N. F., to receive the royal mails. 

versons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
opportunity of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Ireland. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third-class, $30. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class from Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Britain accessible by railroad 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate. 

For freight and passage, and further particulars, apply 
to the undersigned, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application for freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on tbeir express routes, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 
1858 CLOTHING. 
OGERS & RAYMOND’S 
BULLETIN FOR THE SEASON. 














1859 





We open the winter campaign with a stock of MEN AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. unsurpassed in magnitude and une- 
qualled in cheapness. 

We challenge attention to the fashionable cut and supe- 
rior finish of our garments. 

We ask parents to compare our BOYS’ CLOTHING with 
that of other houses, as regards variety, style and prices. 

We wish the fact to be noticed that we affix the Lowest 
LIVING PRICE to everything we offer for sale, and from such 


price there is 
NO DEVIATION. 
It would require columns to describe our stock, oecupy- 
ing, as it does, six fioors of an immense business edifice. 


CoME AND LOOK AT IT. 
ROGERS & RAYMOND, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 
156-161 Opposite the Hercld Office. a 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—'The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with ove of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for {t by letter or personally. 

000 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


(\. AYEITY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Calland seeit. Mrs. Hayes, 
ot Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 


AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Callandseeit. Mrs. Hayes, 
ot Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 


AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Calland seeit. Mrs. Hayes, 
ot brocklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 

















XN AYETTY’S MEDICAIED PAPER —Depot 
41 Ann street. Call andseeit. Mrs. Hayes, 
of brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 


AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Callandseeit. Mrs. Hayes, 
ot Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Catlender & Co., Phila. 


AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Call andsee it. Mrs. Hayes, 
of Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 


GAYETTY’s MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
, 41 Ann street. Call andsee it. Mrs. Hayes, 
of Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 
AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Call and see it. Mrs. Hayes, 
ot Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. 
{ AYETTY'S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Callandsee it. Mrs. Hayes, 
of Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Uo, Uhila 
AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER.—Depot 
41 Ann street. Call and seeit. Mrs. Hayes 
ot Brooklyn, has it for sale; also Callender & Co., Phila. . 

















WAICHES AND JEWELLERY. 
RFMOVAL. 
EORGE C. ALLEN, in business in Wall st. 
for the past TWENTY-TWO YEARs, has re- 
moved to 
No. 415 BROADWAY, 
one door below Canal street, where he has just opened a 
Lew stock of 
Watcues AND JEWELLERY OF ENTIRELY NEW AND Bravnrun 
STYLES ; ALSO 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE 
He is constantly receiving the latest styles of Watches 
and Jewellery, by every steamer, d rect from the manu- 
facturers in Europe. 
Watches clesned and repaired in the best manner by the 
finest London and Geneva workren 
GEORGE ©. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Ji wellery 
and manafacturer of Jewellery, Watch Cases cd Silver 
Ware, wholesale and retail, 4'5 Broadway, oue door below 





Canal street, New York. 157 164 
HOBBIE HORSES, esas 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuests, Go-Carts, Cass, CARRIAGES, 
&ad every description of 
CHILDREN’S V E3 
at the Lowest Prices, at ee, 
160-61 BERRLSN’2, 601 Broadway 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
ALL, BLACK, & CQ., 


247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, 
Are now Opening a very large and Rich assortment of 
Goods, per late arrivals, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, comprising 
RICH AND NEW STYLES OF JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, 

EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, 
And every variety of unset Stones. 
CORAL GOODS. 





WATCHES; 
A full assortment of the celebrated makers of Fogland, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PARIAN WARE, 
STATUARY. 
OIL PAINTINGS; 
A large invoice of Oil Paintings from the Dusseldorf, 
Dresden, Berlin and Flemish Schoo!s, many of them perfect 
gems, and will bear comparisoa with the finest collection 
in this city. 
DRESSING CASES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mounting. 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, HEAD ORNAMENTS, 
Together with a very large assortment of Fancy Goods of 
every description. 
SILVER WARE ; 
Large additions having been made ‘o this department ofour 
Stock of our new Standard Silver (being 95U-1(00 fine), we 
are prepared to say that it cannot be equalled ia the United 
States as to quility, quantity, variety of styles, patterns 
and workmanship, and are prepared to furnish, at very 
short notice, orders to any extent. 
PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY ; 
A Jarge and full assortment of Sheffield, Birmingham and 
American Plate and Cutlery. 
. 

The above Goods have been selected with great care 
during the last four months by Mr. Beit, whe has recently 
returned from Europe, and we fee! warranted in stating 
that they are the most beavtiful and rich collection of 
goods ever before offered for sale in this market. 

Citizens, and Strangers visiting the city, may spend a 
very pleasant hour or two in looking over our Stock, to 
which they are cordially invited. 

New York, Dec. 2d, 1855S. 

BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STRFET. 

160-163 


HEFFIELD PuATED WARE, COVERED 
b Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergues, 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors. Cake Baskets, Salad 
Stands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Kettles, &c., &c., 
of James Dixon & Sons and other makers, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 








BERRIAN’S 
161 601 Broadway. 


NABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED 

Ivory and Colored Haniles of every description, of 

the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 





ERRIAN’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 


OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
Dishes of all kinds, Fire irons and Stands, Copper, 
Brass and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &c., &c., at the 


Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 
AMES BUTLER 
eo) IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DIFS, WINES, LIQUORS, &., coraer of Greenwich end 
Deane ctreate, New York. 606 


4 NEWS AGENCY WORTHY OF THE 
NAME. 








lo all our friends, whether city or coun'ry, who have not 
had an opportunity of seeing, knowing or hearing of the 
Wholesale News Agency of the Messrs. HENDRICKSON, 
BLAKE & LONG, 23 Ann street, we would merely say that 
in this instance the old proverb, ‘* Where ignorance is bliss 
*twere folly to be wise,’’? does not hold good, for ignorance 
in this case is exactly a certain percentage out of their 
pockets, so long as they withhold their orders from the above 
named firm ; and baving (as everybody knows we have) the 
good of the public at heart, we do most earnestly recom- 
mend two things to our friends the Newsmen, viz: not to 
drink swill milk, and to buy their papers of HENDRICK- 
SON, BLAKE & LONG, 23 Ann street. 161 


‘MAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


MITCHELL & McCLINTOCK, 
599 Broapway, 
A few doors below Houston street. 

THE NEW RIBBON, TRIMMING AND LACE STORE, 
Invite an inspection of their stock of Misses Dresses iv 
PLAID AND PLAIN SILK, beautifully tr: mmed, which in order 
to clear out, they have marked down to cost. Each dress 
is up in a very handsome box. Also, a splendid assortment 
of embroidered Point Sets, Point Appl qué Sets, &c., &e. 
161-162 

HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 
HELAN’S 
IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES 
And Combination Cushions, 

Protected by letters patent, dated Feb. 19, 1856; Oct. 28, 
1856; Dec. 3, 1857; Jan. 12, 1858 (two of this daie). The 
recent improvements in these tables make them unsur- 
passed in the world. They are now offered to the scientific 
billiard-player as combining speed with truth never before 
obtained in any billiard table. Salesrooms, Nos. 786 and 
788 Broadway. New York Manufactory, No. 53 Ann st. 





BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 











RICH DRESS GOODS 
REAL LACES. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERIES. 
PE foe me GRAY & CO. have now open a superb 
selection of 
NEW AND FasuionsBLeE Dress Goops, Laces AnD 
EMBROIDERIES, 
of their own importation, and exelusive styles which can- 
not be found elsewhere. 
154-161 729 BroaDWaY, CORNER WAVERLEY PLAcs. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 
LATE 
- TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art aud L xury. 


No 650 Broapway, New Yorx 
Hovsk iy Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





GEORGE B. SLOAT & CO., 
Double and Single Thread 
SEWING MACHINES 
For Manufacturing and Family use. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION. 
Prices from $15 to $65. 


C. W. THOMAS & ©O., Acerts, 
480 Broadway, N. Y 





«| R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR 
AND 
. IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 


a 








FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, AND 
SCARLET FEVER. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it weil in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions fcr its use, and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Worms, or any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIC 
PAINS CEASE WHEN OLIVE TAR IS APPLIED. 
For Burns, Fcatps and CmiBiars, apply 
Olive Tar; pain will insiantly cease. 





For Scrorua, Sypamis, Cancers, Sart Rerum, 
Utcers, Erysipz.as, and all other diseases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 

R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 

These Powders are sold a’ One Dollar a package, 

and are sent anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE. 
£0O!D AT 
No. 315 Broapway, Naw York, 
Nexr To Tae Hospita. 











We have testimonials from—- 
. V. Fowrer, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 
Simeon Draper, Esq , Banker, New York. 
GEORGE Law, Exq., Fifth avenue, New York. 
Tue Rev. Fp. Bricut, Etitor Ezami:er, New York. 
R. B. Corman, Exq., late of Astor House, New York. 
THURLOW WEED, Esq , Albany, N. Y. 
Gen. Durr Green, Washington, D. C. 
Jonn M. Barvarp, Evq., Boston, Mass. 
Simeon LELAND, Exq., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
The Hon. Ext Coux, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gen. T. J. GREEN, Texas. 
Joun B. Stesnpurcer, Eeq., California. 
And thousands of others. 
Oxive TAR put up in Tin Cans, will be seyT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 
Address J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 


— 





160-172 No. 315 Broadway, New York. 
HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


KJ Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every cescripiion of 
CHILDREN’S VENICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 


me “CASH AND 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


‘SHORT TIME BUYERS. 





NEW Stock oF 
AND DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
MITCHELL & McLINTOCK, 
599 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW ONE OF THE MOST SELECT AND 
desirable stocks of the above goods to be seen in the city. 
ka Milliners and Drezsmakers supplied on liberal 
terms. 000 


RIBBONS 


R. R. &K. 
NO MORE PAIN, 
NO MORE SICKNESS, 
NO MORE RHEUMATISM, 

OR STIFFNESS OF THE JoINTS, LumBaGO, Heapacues, TOooTs- 
ACHES, OR SUFFERING FROM OTHER Bopity 
INFIRMITIES. 

The Rapid and Complete Efficacy or 
ADWAY’S KEADY RELIEF, in instantly 
stopping the most excrueiating Pains an 
Aches, Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, &c , &., ren- 
ders it important that every family keep a supply of it 
in the house. 

Armed with ‘his remedy, a household is always protected 
against sudden at'acks of sickness. Thousands of lives of 
persons have been saved by its timely use, who were sud- 
denly seized in the night time with Cramps, Spasms, Vomit- 
ing, Cholera, Yellow Fever, and other violent diseases. Let 
a dose of this Remedy be taken internally, as the case ma: 
require, when suddenly seized with Pain or Sickness, and it 
will INSTANTLY RELIEVE THE PATIXNT FROM PAIN, and arrest 
the disease ! 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 











HAS CURED 
RHEUMATISM,.....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee10 four hours, 
TIBURATABA,. co ccccccvecsecccocesceses In one hour, 
Cramp. + eeeeeeeedn ten minutes, 
es 6600c000 neue saeees In fifteen minutes. 
TOOTHACHE, .... ++++e10 one minute. 
PR iéetasedadhedeosnsdessbaak In five minutes. 
Sick HEADACE eocececeses- In ten minutes 
CHILLS AND FEVBR,........ 000 In fifteen minutes. 
COMA, nccc cccecesecccooced In fifteen minutes. 
INFLUENZA, 0000000000 oe cccccccccess In six hours, 
SORE THROAT, ...ccccceccccccscees Ia ten minutes, 
BURNS,..... . : In twenty minutes. 
Frost BIres,..... nee > ° 
AGUE CHEEK,,..... eeeeees . 
PARAM 0060000100 cveceseces PPTTTeriiiiT ye 





LAMENESS, ....00s00 ecvcccecs eooccce eee 
AND IN ALL CASES OF 
BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, 
STRAINS, and 


SPRAINS, 
the moment it is applied to the injured parts, a!l pain and 
uueasine-s cease. Look out for Counter‘eits and Imitations 
—Purchase only Rapway’s Reapy Rewer. Price 25 cts., 
50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 

Sold by druggists everywhere. 

RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton-st., New York. 

Mrs. HAYFS, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 

SAFELY! rin 
COMFORT !! 
AND 
ELEGANCE ! ! ! 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 
T OUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
’ NEW 
MATINEE SKIRP, 
WITH TOY 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 

SAPELY !} since it effectually obviates the danger arising 
from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 
hoops! 

COMFORT?!! because the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the springs by PATENI DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other garments, and at 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoops in a minute! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is e-mposed, give a 
graceful fall to the rob2 worn over it ; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate skirt. 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, IS STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF MESSRS, 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Public, and quite indi-pensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her appare’ SAFETY, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE! For sale at all the principal stores in 
the United States and Canada. 000 








HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cursts, Go-Carts, CaBs, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 
OLLEGIATE INSIITUTE anp GYMNA- 
SIUM, Yonkers, New Youk. 
REV. GEORGE COOKE, } 
M. N. WISEWE£LL, 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November Ist and 
April Ist. 


000 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


Principals. 
Terms, $300 per annum 
DISCIPLINE MILITARY., 


A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 
WE QUOTE OTR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 


Other Flowers equally cheap, and Feathers in abun- 





dance, at JAMES TUCKER’S, 
157-182 261 Broadway, next door to Thompson’s Saloon. 
HURSTON’S IVORY PEARL TOOTH 


POWDER!!! must not be confounded with 
dvertised nostrums for producing SWEET BREATH AND 
WuITE TEETH, for it is a scientific combination of innocent 
articles peculiarly adapted for cleaning teeth, strengthen- 
ing the gums, and cleaniug the mouth; all this it will do 
better than any other preparation, but no more ; it will 
neither remove treckles,c¢ re sore eyes, nor take the grease 
out of your dress, but as a Tooth Powder is unequalled. 
Sold by Messrs. Hegeman, Ring, Rushton, Chilson (per, 
fumer), Meakim, Cassibeer, Coddington, Green, Cushman- 
Druggists, Broadway. 


HEFFIELD PLALED WARE, COVERED 
kK Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergnes, 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets, Salad 
S'ands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Ketiles, &., &c., 
of James Dixon & Sons and other Makers, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 


160-1 
ABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED, 
Ivory and Colored Handles of every description, of 


the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 
Prices, at 


BERRIAN’S, 
601 Broadway. 


BERRIAN’S, 
601 Broadway. 
¢ OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
/ Dishes of all kinds, Fire-irons and Stands, Copper, 
Brass and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &., & , at the 
Lowest Prices, at 


160-1 





BERRIAN’S, 

169-1 6061 Broadway. 
NALERATUS.—-Those who want perfectly 
hI wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the uadersigned, ~bich cannot be exc-l'ed 
in strength and purity, es we guarantee it to be free from 
ny trace of deleterious matter. cor sa'e to the trade | 
188-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip 


YWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE is the best in the market 

lor family use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in operation. It rans without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary «kill can 
use it. Send for a cireular 
ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 


159 71 No. 403 Broadway. 





{OLUBLE GLASS, highly useful for preserving 
KJ Records and hardening Walls, Shingle Roofs, 
Metal Varnish and Soap Substitute; it is Fire, Water 
Rust and Mildew Proof, Electrotypers’ Plumbagou; Alum- 
inum, the new Silver metal; Platina; Bismuth; Cadmium; 
Nicke! and Mangenese; best Cognac Oil, Gin, Rum, Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Bourbon Whiskey, Essences, Asbestos, &c. 
For sale by Dr. L. FEUCH!WANGER, Author of the new 
Treatise on Fermented Liquors, and One Thousand valuable 
Medical Receipts, 143 Maiden Lane. 149.162 


}E OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Abernethy’s insidi- 

ous remedy, blue pill, pervades the system 
with a mineral poison; while Holloway’s great medicine, 
composed exclusively of vegetable extracts, regulates 
every internal function, and leaves no sting Lehind. Sold 
at tre manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and No. 244 Strand, London; and by all druggists, at 25 
cts., 6244 cts., and $1 per box. 








HOBBIE HORSES, 
\LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
K Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every cescription of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nassav Srreer. 

To meet the wants of ell persous desiring to make their 
purchases, in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
luxury, from a ~team Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 5 per 
cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. Meeker, Cashier of Bank of New York; 


Professor BenJ. Sintiman, jr., of Yale College; and Franr 
LESLIE 





HOR®IE HORSES, 
\LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
h Cuersts, Go-Caxts, Cabs, CARRIAGES, 
aud every devcription of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160 61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





ILOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
_— CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE— 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS, 
the greatest Iuvention of the age—a practical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 
158-161 Office, 385 BROADWAY, New York. 


(1, & GUNTHER & SONS, 
t 








e by inviting the attention of their friends and 
e public to their usual exteasive ond rich assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS, 
which they are cfforing to the 
RETAIL TRADE, 
would also announce that they have reduced their retai 
rates, and are selling their stock at very advantageous 
prices, comparing favorably with thoce of the last season. 
Our assortment at present is very complete, comprising 
all the leading and uesirable styles now in demand, and 
manufactured exprersly for retail custom. 
Our patterns in the finer class of goods, particularly in 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
are exceedingly choice and elegant, and the qualities of fur 
the finest ever had by us in store. 
We solicit inspection 
©. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 


156-.62 46 Maden Lace, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





(Jaw 1, 1859, 
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WHEN THE BELL RINGS LOOK OUT FOR 


CRINOLINE. 








THE— 


Mrs. Crampton, having secured a remarkable skirtavith enormous 
expansive powers, lakes a magnificent sweep down her crowded 
parlors, and brushes Mr. Mildman off his seat. She is “ very sorry 





The Best Monthly Comic Paper 
Ever Published. 





Now ready, at all News Depots 
No. 1 
or 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Budget of F*un, 


Sixteen pages of reading matter, and containing 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE SIX CENTS A COPY. 
It is allowed by everybody to be the Funniest, Hand- 
somest and most amusing Comic Paper 
Ever published in this Country. 
For Sale by all Newsvenders. 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 


lcopy, one year - - “a «to 
8copies ‘ - ° ° * ° ° - 200 
10 copies ‘“ ° . ‘ - 600 


Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents per 
annum. 





BS your FURS of WILLIAMS, No. 293 
Fuuton Street, BROOKLYN. 


RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 


This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
eight years, and has paid to the farhilies of parties insured 





No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

Half premium may remain on 

Losses promptly paid. 

Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 
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Our friend T—mk—ns, who has lalely joined the H. A. C., thinks 
the uniform is rather becoming. It is needless to say, his Clothier 


fully agrees with him. 








Mr. Mildman was in the way, and hopes—that she has not injured New York. 
her hoops.” 150-162 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 
IMPORTANT TO CONSUMPTIVES |! If re IWAN HOLIDAY NOTICE. 
aka ‘ IF FANY & CO 


D* CHURCHILL’S DISCOVERY! 


THE HY POPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME, SODA AND POTASH, 
A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


This new and important Discovery in the treatment of 
TouxsErculosis (Consumption), was made by the celebrated 
Dr. John Fraveis Churchill, of Paris, and first communi- 
cated to the French Academy of Medicine in 1856. It has 
been adopted, and is now used throughout the continent of 
Europe with unpreced nted success as a cure and preven- 
tive of this most formidable scourge of the buman race. 

So long ago as 1855 Dr. Churchill, by a series of scien- 
tific deductions, came to the conclusion that thy PRox«MATE 
CavsE, or at all events, an essential condition of Tuaberculo- 
sis, (Consumption), Was & DECREASE in the system of the 

hosphorus i: contains in an oxygenizable state. Hence he 
w the obvious inference that the means of curirg the 
disease consisted in RESTORING the deficient elements. 

For this purpose it was n:cessary to select some com- 
pound of phosphorus which should be at the same time 
oxydizable and assimilable—that is, capable of entering into 
and form ng a part of the system. ‘These conditions were 
found to exist in the BYPOPHOSPHITES OF LiME, SODA AND 
PorasH, which seemed best to fulfil the two requisites of 
of OXYDATION, or combustion, and afsmmiLaTion. The use 
of the Hypophosphites shows these preparations to have 
twofold specific action. On the one hand TARY INCREASE 
THE PRINCIPLE, whatever this may be, WHICH C.NSTITUTES 
NERVOUS FORCE ; and on the other hand they are the Most 
POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS, far superior to any 
hitherto known. 

The Physiological effects of their use are shown by an 
IncrEASE OF NERVOUS PoWER, sometimes even from the 
first day of their administration, togetber with an UNUSUAL 
FEELING OF COMFORT AND STRENGTH. The APPETITE INCREASES 
often in an extraordinary manner. The evacuations become 
REGULAR AND MORE ABUN!) ANT; the perspirations, if any 
have existed, cease ; SLEEP BECOMES CALM AND PROFOUND. 
All the general symptoms disappear with a rapidity that is 
truly marvellous. 

aa The HYPOPHOSPHITES, as prescribed by Dr. 
Churchill, are now for the first time offered in a CHEMICALLY 
PurE form in the United States by the undersigned. 

Price $2 per single bott'e, or turee bottles for $5, when 
sent by express. Correspondents wil receive information 
and advice when inclosing stamos fora reply. Druggists 
supplied on favorable terms. This is the only reliable 
preparation of Dr. CauURCHILL’s REMEDY, and is warranted 


chemically pure. 
J. WINCHESTER. 
16lo American and Foreign Agency, New York. 





Cocoine. 


What gives the hair its brightest sheen ? 
Cocoine. 
What keeps the fibres pure and clean ? 
Cocotne. 
What gives the head a silken screen ? 
Cocoine, 
What on tables now is seen? 
Cocoine. 
The new article for the Hair from Cocoanut oil 
other vegetable elements, by 
PHALON & SON, 
Nes. 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, N. Y. Pint bottles, 50 


cents; half-pints, 30 cents. 
For sale at all Druggists 158-16)0 


INTER CLOTHING 
At EVANS’ 
EXTENSIVE CLO'HING WAREHOUSE, 
66 and 68 Fulton street. 
Black cloth Overcoats, well mace and trim’d.$3 00 to $8 00 


and 


Fine black cloth Overcoats..........seee0e 10 00 to 14 00 
The finest cloth Overcoats..........seee00% 15 00 to 20 00 
Excellent pilot Ove coats..........eeeeeee + 00 to 12 00 
Esquimaux beaver Overcoats..........-+++ 12 00 to 18 00 
Congress beaver Overcoats.......6..0+-004+ 15 00 to 25 00 


Heavy casrimere Overcoats............+0+5 
Fur, beaver, lion skin, satinet, felt and other 









QHATSONED oc ccceccecccccec cccccccccccces 8 00 to 10 00 
Black cloth dress Frock coats... «+» 500to 8 00 
Fine black cloth dress Frock-coats... «+. 10 00 to 14 00 
The finest custom made dress Frocks....... 15 0' to 20 00 
Over 5,000 cassimere business Coats........ 5 00 to 12 00 
Black Pantaloons ........cceeceeeceseecees 2 00to 6 00 
Fancy cavsimere Pants...... seceeeeceee 150to 6 00 
Cassimere business Vests 1(0to 3 00 
Rich back and fancy velvet Vests 250to 8 00 

&e., &e., &e., &e., 
At EVANS’ 
66 and 68 Fulton street, 
156-1620 Between Gold and Cliff streets. 





FASHIONARLE CARD ENGRAVERS axp 
WEDDING STATIONERS. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broapway, New York. 

Rich Jewelry, Fine Watcnes, Sterliag Silverware. Orders 

from the Country solicited. 153-1640 











RESPECTABLE Citizen (reads placard)—*“ ‘ The public are cautioned against Oard-Sharpers, Gamblers 
Why, I thought such people was all done away with. Didn’t you, Mo?” 


and Pickpockets.’ 
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A SKETCH AT A RAILWAY STATION. 














UPUY’S NEW PERFUMES. 


‘Kiss Me QuioKk,’’ distilled from fragrant Tu-lips. 

** FRANGIPANNI,”’ an eternal perfume. 

“Tue Perrect Gem,” the Wasbington Nosegay, and 
others, from every flower that exhales a fragrance. 

“Toe Sac, THE PoMADE AND THE SoaP,’’ scented with 





Dupuy’s New Perfume. 


E. DUPUY, 
CHEMIST, MANUFACTURER OF FINE PERFUMERY, 
609 Broadway, Corner of Houston street. 


160-1610 


— 





159.84 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING 
The largest variety in the country. 


GOoDs 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
Below Bleecker street. 





No. 550 BROADWAY, 

Claim for their entire Stock, in comparison with any other 
in this country, Superiority for its extent, quality and 
beauty; and further, that their Prices are as Low as those 
of any other house. 

They would especially enumerate 

DIAMONDS 
And other Precious Stones, Pearls and fine Jewellery. 
SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty. 
WATCHES 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only Agents in New 
York for the sale of CuaRLes FropsaM’s WaTcuEs, conceded 
to be the best Pocket Timepieces ever made.) 
BRONZES, STATUE3 AND VASES, 

French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many varieties o 
Fancy Goods. 

The Prices of all Articles marked in Plain Figures, the 
Lowest they will be sold. 

160-1620 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

Say A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressin 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
® rival 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healihy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard and dry, 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

affords the richest lustre. 
Femains longest in effect. 


It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle, 


A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. Prepared by JOSEPH BUR-, 
= oe, Beston. For sale by dealers generally. 


UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
folio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, & Every species of music, for every 
grade of performer. The best and cheapest wcrk ot its kind 
in the world. Send 10 cts. fora number. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B SEYMOUR & Co., Publisheis, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0060 
HE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS PAPER 
end Lesuin’s MAGAZINE are cloctretyped 
at the Engraving Establishment of A. H. JOCELYN, 60 
Fulton street. 





Gorxe to Cuurcn. —“ Mary, 
my love, do you remember the 


text this morning ?” 


i 
“No, papa, I can never re- | 
member the text, I've such a - 


bad memory.” 


“ Mary,” said her mother, “ did 
you notice Susan Brown ?” 


What a fright! 
She had on her last year’s bon- 
net, done up in a pea-green silk, 
a black lace mantilla, brown 
imitation Honiton 
collar, a lava bracelet, her old 
eardrops, and such a fan! 


“Oh! yes. 


gaiters, an 


my! 


Mother—* Well, my dear, your 


memory is improving !” 





“ HAVE you finished both these 
bottles of port without assist- 
ance, Mr. Gulpitup?” inquired 


an indignant spouse. 


“No, my dear, I had the as- 


H 


Oh, 








sistance of a bottle of Madeira,” 


was the reply. 


Fashions of 1858, 
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me 


He 


geometrically calcu'a 





et, and accurately laid down. 














